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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
HE Fenians have apparently made, or are making, another 
fiasco in Canada. ‘They crossed the border near St. Alban’s, 
Vermont, on Wednesday, the 25th inst., under the command of 
General O'Neill. One band was met by the Canadian troops (appar- 
ently in smaller force), and repulsed with a loss of two or three 
killed and two wounded. General O'Neill was arrested by a United 
States’ marshal at a farmhouse, and the expedition was said to be 
demoralized and to have come to grief; but later accounts state 
that the expedition was still going on. Of course, the object is to 
involve us in difficulties with the United States’ authorities, who 
seem to be acting very well. General Grant has issued the usual 
proclamation ordering his subordinates to prevent the breach of 
the law, and warning all who break it that they forfeit all right to 
the protection of the Government. The Fenians will only meet 
with mortifying defeats, and there seems no reasonable fear but 

















that they will fail in their only important design of embroiling 
England with the United States. Fenianism is becoming another 
name for flare and futility. 


The Corps Législatif communicated the result of the Pléhiscite 
to the Emperor on Saturday. M. Schneider, President of the 
Chamber, made a speech, the point of which was that the Emperor 
had laid down the basis of a Parliamentary system, and then 
Napoleon read his long-expected reply. It is rather vague. Our 
adversaries, said the Emperor, extended the P/cbiscite, originally 
intended to confirm a liberal reform, into a question between the 
Empire and Revolution. ‘The country has decided in favour of the 
Empire. ‘The Government, without partialities, but also without 
weakness, will know how to cause the national will to be respected, 
“will calm party passions, insure public security, preserve social 
interests from the contagion of false doctrines,” and seek the means 
of increasing the greatness and the prosperity of France. ‘To 
diffuse education ; to simplify the administrative machinery ; to 
carry activity from the centre, where it superabounds, to the ex- 
tremities, where itis wanting ; to introduce into our codes of laws, 
which are monuments, the improvements justified by experience ; 
to multiply the general agencies of production and riches; to 
promote agriculture and the development of public works ; and, 
finally, to find the best distribution of the burdens which press 
upon the taxpayers. Such is our programme.” It is a good 
programme, bat its goodness does not prove that the Emperor is 
less than master, or that France could not carry it out without 
his aid. 


We have called attention elsewhere to the exact effect of the 
proposed Government amendments on the Education Bill, and 
the apparent resolve to leave a good many of the moot-points to 
be decided in Committee. We may add that, in spite of Mr. 
Winterbotham’s disclaimer, all the omens are now of a favourable 
character on the part of the Dissenters, and, as far as we can see, 
also on the part of the Government. Atleast Mr. Gladstone’s answer 
to Wednesday's deputations on the subject of the exclusion of for- 
mularies and catechisms from the rate-built schools, gives us every 
Teason to expect that he will not make any difficulty on that point, 
which is the one of most moment as a party question. ‘ About 


difficulty,” said the Prime Minister, ‘* but he feared the loca 
boards would not go further than they were bound to go by that 
exclusion.” Well, but that exclusion will enormously strengthen 
the hands of the unsectarian party on the various school-boards, aud 
serve, as we have elsewhere contended, as a significant notice to 
schoolmasters of the real intention of the Legislature,—which is 
more than half the battle. The intrinsic difficulty of making the 
direct religious teaching of children sectarian and dogmatic, if it 
is to be of the slightest living interest, will do the rest. 


The King of Prussia closed the German Parliament on 
Thursday, in a speech which in German is probably eloquent, 
though in English it reads heavily. Its point is the rapid progress 
made by the Confederation Parliament towards unity of judicial 
procedure. Already all decisions of all tribunals are effective in 
all the States, the commercial code is uniform, and a single 
criminal code has been established ‘“‘ by mutual sacrifices.” This 
code was in danger, Parliament having voted the abolition of the 
punishment of death, which the Governments refused to surrender. 
It seemed at first that delay was inevitable, but a Deputy, Herr 
Planck, proposed that the punishment should be abolished only in 
those States in which it had ceased to be used. Count von 
Bismarck saw his opportunity, hurried up from Varzin, and in & 
speech of remarkable power, even for him, showed that to concede 
this was to surrender the object of all Germans alike, legislative 
unity. The Parliament boiled with excitement, the death 
penalty was restored by 127 to 119, and the code was passed. 
En passant, the King mentioned that the military organization of 
the Confederacy was at last complete, and of ‘‘an importance in 
harmony with the just demands of the German nation.” -lir, 
“ Our freeborn German Rhine.” 


The Greek massacre has been discussed both in the Commous 
and the Lords, but as yet the Government has abstained from 
giving any intimation of the course it intends to adopt. Sir 
Roundell Palmer brought forward the matter on Friday se’nnight 
in a very long speech, in which he affirmed the inviolability of 
diplomatists as a recognized point of international law, and showed 
from the papers the responsibility of the Government,—exempting 
King George, however, from any censure,—but did not himself 
suggest any course of conduct. Sir Henry Bulwer, who followed, 
thought Mr. Erskine might have been firmer, attributed the 
massacre mainly to the rashness of Colonel Théagénis, the officer 
in immediate command of the troops, and hinted that the true 
course was to inyest “ the noble-minded gentleman now King of 
Greece with the reality of power,” a practical suggestion provided 
that King George is a competent man, a theory for which as yet 
there is no particle of evidence. His offer to be hostage for the 
captives may have been noble-minded, but was certainly silly. Mr. 
Gladstone made an extremely careful reply, in which he pleaded 
the necessity for further information, defended Mr. Erskine, 
praised the King, hoped that redress might be obtained without 
charging all the mischief on the popular institutions of Greece, 
and hinted that redress must take the form most beneficial to 
Greece itself,—absolute security for the future. All that is most 
excellent on all sides,—but what are we going to do ? 


The question was raised on Monday in the Veers by Lord 
Carnarvon, who, in a speech of some eloquence aud mucli feeling, 
endeavoured to prove the responsibility of the Greek Govern- 
ment,—successfully, we think, as regards the movements of troops, 
unsuccessfully as regards the refusal of the amnesty. He also 
praised the King, and refrained from suggesting any demand 
except one for a series of trials, on which we have commented 
elsewhere. Lord Clarendon in reply deprecated debate at this 
moment, hinted that all the evidence had not been received, 
justified his demand for an amnesty by saying that the Greek 
constitution had been often violated—which is true, and amounts 
to this, that Lord Clarendon may guiltlessly coerce a thief into 





committing a burglary—doubted if travelling diplomatists were 


the exclusion of formularies as a matter of fact there would be no | inviolable, but declarel that brigandage must be put down, “ be- 
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¢ ‘ 
eanse it is the strong arm of power on which that corruption ment, contended that the real question at issue was the diseatahag 
rolies which demoralizes all classes in that country.” ‘That is ment of the Church not of Wales, but of England, and added igh 
r view too, but still the method to be adapted is the point emphasis, ** We are not prepared to enter on any crusade for the 
Lord Salisbury closed the debate by purpose, and we cannot go in that direction..... We do not en 
We deprecate it, and should regard it as 





needing to be explained, 
agrecing to the Foreign Secretary's request for delay, but hinting to do so. 
in an effective manner that Her Majesty's Opposition were mischief.” 
watching his course, with intentions. | the Government would seriously undertake before long to carry g 
= —— : popular reform of the National Church, so as to avert even th 
The Portuguese Revolution is doing as well as could be expected. ery for disestablishment. ¢ 
Marshal Saldanha is master, the Cortes is to be dissolved, the King | 
amuses himself, and nobody seems to mind much. ‘The Marshal 


ass : ? ‘ & Nationg 
That is satisfactory, and it would be stil] Ore §0, if 
’ 


On Wednesday a wholesome step was taken in passing the 

- lo Z . . G al >: . M lrid . - ° >: . — ye siete 56 
says he has no Iberian idea, and General Prim in Madrid affirms | second reading of a Bill to remove the civil disabilities entailed 
that the unity of Iberia is for the next generation to secure; but note | by holy orders,—a Bill enabling clergymen to “ relinquish the 
that a Lisbon mob has appeared shouting for unity, and that if the 







ex-King Ferdinand could be made to accept the Spanish Crown 
unity would be secured in the next generation. 


The third reading of the Irish Land Bill is to be taken on 
Twice has 
Tr. Gladstone performed the impossible for Ireland,—there remains 


Monday, when it will pass substantially unchanged. 


the 
On Mr. Cr 
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to Thursday's Times. 


ishment for the indelicacy of certain persons who had sent round 


disgusting documents to Members of Parliament on the subject of 


contagious diseases,—which persons, he seems to imply, were some 
of them present in the galleries of the House. Mr. Fowler states 


that when he gets home at three in the morning from the House of 


Commons, he sometimes has to sit up examining and destroying 
circulars not fit to be left about in his house. ‘That is certainly 
the most eccentric notion of a reason for suppressing reporters we 
have ever yet encountered. ‘The House was cleared not from any 
feeling of delicacy, for the persons intended to be specially ejected 
were the specially indelicate, and still less from any wish to pre- 
vent the public from knowing the real opinion of the House on a 
difficult and important subject, but for the chance of punishing a 
certain group of suspected visitors. A man who will suppress reports 
of Parliamentary debates simply in order to revenge himself on 
unwelcome correspondents who keep him up at night, would burn 
down his house, like Charles Lamb’s Chinese, simply in order to 
roast his pigs. It is odd enough to entertain such reasons, but 
odder still to publish them. 





The week has been distinguished by an immense crime,—the 
murder of an entire family, a married man, his wife, his three 
children, his mother, and his sister, apparently by a released con- 
vict, who calls himself Jones or Jenkins, but whose real name 
is still unknown. We have given an account of the tragedy else- 
where, but must here mention that the reports of a confession 
were unfounded, that the accused man declares the murders were 
perpetrated by some one else, giving, however, no explanation of 
the facts which tell so heavily against himself, and that the people 
of Uxbridge will have it that the accused is the murdered man’s 
brother, who emigrated some years ago. Of this, however, there 
seems to be no evidence except a remark by Jenkins to a warder 
in a gaol where he had been confined that he had a brother a 
blacksmith in Uxbridge, and the suggestion of matricide lends a 
needless horror to one of the worst crimes of our time. 


Mr. Watkin Williams moved on Tuesday night a resolution in 


ufurd’s extraordinary effort to stop public discussion 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday we have commented else- 
where, but even the step taken is hardly so strange as the reason 
given for it by Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P. for Falmouth, in a letter 
Mr. Fowler states in that letter that he 
supported Mr. Craufurd in clearing the galleries as a sort of pun- 


office of priest or deacon” by a given ecclesiastical form, where 


; | Upon, after six months’ delay,—interposed to prevent a clergy. 


man who has incurred ecclesiastical censure from thus escap; 
pine Bishop registers the deed, and all civil disabilities gy 
jremoved. If he wishes to revoke his relinquishment and to retun 
| to his clerical work, the Bill provides a machinery for his doing 
so, but that requires the consent of the Archbishop. The second 
| reading was carried by a majority of 81 (137 to 56). Mp 
| Beresford Hope objected that while it relieves persons who wish 
| to give up the character of clergymen, it does not open politics ang 
_ other civil duties to the squire clergymen,—men of property why 
do not wish to give up formally all idea of pastoral work and 
| all capacity for clerical functions, but who do think that they 
| may, for atime at least, do better service, as legislators for instanee, 
than as working clergymen. I here is no reason why such clergy. 
men should not be admitted into Parliament, and Mr. Beresfon 
| Hope would prefer a simple repeal of the Act entailing civil dig. 
| abilities on clergymen, so far, but only so far, as it concerns 
clergymen without actual cure of souls. Ile would not exempta 
beneficed clergyman or a curate, while holding his benefice or 
cure. We rather agree with Mr. Beresford Hope that this would 
be the simpler and wiser course. Why should only a clergyman 
with scruples be relieved? The Bill would not relieve the worthy 
(wnbeneficed) clergyman whom the late Bishop of Rochester sus. 
pended for farming,—except on condition of his relinquishing his 
office of priest or deacon. We see no reason for that. 





Mr. Ayrton had another opportunity yesterday week of trying 
the nerves of the House, of which we need hardly say that hes 
availed himself that ‘ fiddlestrings was weakness,” as a celebrated 
character of Mr. Dickens's observes, to express their irritability, 
The subject of debate was the extension of the National Gallery, 
which Mr. Ayrton wants to delay, and of course he thought it his 
duty to suggest the most unpleasant possible reasons for delay. He 
spoke of the space occupied by the works of one artist (Turner) 
with an unpleasant sneer, and reflected generally on the motives 
of persons who bequeathe pictures to the national collection, 
‘* Experience had shown that people had a great fancy for giving 
pictures to commemorate themselves, but did not offer to contri- 
bute pictures which would promote the art of the country.” 
Clearly Mr. Ayrton is not anxious to encourage gifts to the 
nation. He also spoke of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, ina way which brought up Mr. Baring in a very angry 
protest. Lord John Manners was very hot, and Mr. Gladstone 
was warm in his reply, and altogether Mr. Ayrton had the credit 
of making the House as petulant as if be had sent a twinge of 
gout right through it. It was indeed something of the kind,— 
convulsive inability to swallow Mr. Ayrton,—Ayrtonphobia. 


The second reading of the University Tests’ Bill was carried on 
Monday in a rather thin house by a very large majority,—125 








favour of the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. He based | (191 to 66),—the event of the debate being a very able first speech 
his case, not on the alien character of the Church, but, on the | by Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, which caught with singular success 
contrary, on its ill-suceess as an establishment in Wales in spite | that mixture of broad principle with incidental saretsm which best 
of its being regarded with considerable honour and reverence. He | attracts and holds the attention of the House. He demanded not 


maintained that this was due chiefly to the fact of Establishment, to | a concession, but ‘ the acknowledgment of a right.” The Church 
| S 





which Welsh Christianity has always been bitterly averse, and he | 
showed by elaborate statistics how rapidly the influence of the | 
Church has fallen off during this century and that of the Dis- 

senters has gained ground. Between 1801 and 1851 the popula- | 
tion in North Wales had increased 63 per cent., while the number | 
of Church sittings had relatively decreased 72 per cent., and that 

of Nonconformist sittings had relatively increased 960 per cent. | 
Mr. Gladstone admitted this, but referred it to the unwise Church 
policy pursued towards Wales in promoting clergymen and 
bishops who do not understand Welsh, and in discouraging Welsh 
services, and formerly even the translation of the Scriptures into 
Welsh. Mr. Gladstone ridiculed the notion of piecemeal disestablish- 


was an intruder in the Universities. In Catholic times the Uni- 
versities had sided with the Barons against Ilenry IIL., and they 
had defied the Pope and the Archbishop to defend Wickliffe 
When the Jews were expelled from the rest of England they were 
harboured in Oxford, and now at Cambridge a Jewish Senior 
Wrangler could not be admitted to a Trinity fellowship. ‘“ Only 
after the Reformation did the fatal idea creep in of fastening the 
University in the strait-waisteoat of orthodoxy.” ‘+ King 
Kdward weeded out the Catholics, Queen Mary weeded them 
in again, Queen Elizabeth weeded them out a second time, 
and after much vacillation inflicted on Oxford the Thirty-Nine 


| Articles and the three articles of the 36th Canon” which was done 
\ 
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on the advice of Leicester, ‘‘ an incompetent general, a more than 
incompetent statesman, and the murderer of his wife ;’—(by the 
my, Lord E. Fitzmaurice should hardly take Sir Walter Scott’s 
gathority for his epigrammatic history ; his last assertion is pro- 
ably untrue). Lord E. Fitzmaurice, in short, really did carry 
the war into the enemy’s country, a policy always likely to be 
gnecessf ul, and in his ease eminently so. It is curious how many 

political starts have been made on this University Tests’ Bill, 
certainly Mr. Goschen’s,—we believe Sir J. D, Coleridge’s,—to 
hich we must now add Lord E, Fitzmaurice’s. 


The young barbarians of Christ Church have tardily and 
gluctantly given up their names to the College authorities, so 
that a criminal prosecution has been avoided. They have been 
quite severely enough dealt with, three expelled, and the rest 
rasticated for various terms. For it seems that the intention 
even of those who lighted the bonfire was not to destroy the 
gatues and busts, but only enjoy the “lark” of smoking their faces, 
and they had not scientific knowledge enough to know that the 
heat would reduce the marble to lime. We confess that this seems 
tous very much to mitigate the character of the offence,—at least 
4s regards its intention, Undergraduates do much worse things 
than this without getting expelled for it, though not more 
dangerous to discipline. If they only meant, first to expose the 
pusts and statues in a grotesque situation, and then to black their 
faces with smoke, they have chiefly to thank their deficient educa- 
tio for a very rude sense of the ludicrous. No fun is vulgarer 
than that which consists in putting things where they are out of 
place. If these young gentlemen could only have had eyes to see 
it so,—in which case, however, it would not have been true,— 
there was something much more laughable in their own daily 
disguise as members of a learned body, than in a grimy statue of 
Venus or a smoky bust of Dean Gaisford standing desolately in 
the middle of an Oxford quadrangle. 


Some speculative Spaniards, hearing, we suppose, of the enor- 
mous booty which the Greek brigands very nearly got, and the 
offer made by the English Government to transport them with it 
in a ship-of-war to Malta, if they would but dismiss the captives, 
have followed suit by seizing four Englishmen,—a Mr. John 
Borell, his nephew, and their servants, within four miles of 
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Gibraltar, and carrying them off, apparently to Algeciras, at 
east the last account says that the prefect of Cadiz is gone to 
Algeciras to take steps to secure their liberation. We are told 
there is no brigandage elsewhere in Spain,—which seems hardly 
likely,—but, no doubt, the dazzling prize of the £25,000 de- 
manded, though never earned, by the Athenian brigands must 
have tempted this new outrage. ‘This hostage-seizing is a very 
unpleasant practice to get ahead, and much more embarrassing 
than downright murder, for that leaves no room for bargaining 
with the criminals, and it is the public spectacle of criminals 
bargaining with a government which so demoralizes society. 


Lord Milton, who on Thursday se’nnight walked out of the 
House in a huff because Mr. Stansfeld answered a question instead 
of Mr. Lowe, on Friday night had somewhat recovered his equa- 
nimity, aud put his question again, explaining that he had only 
acted to maintain his constitutional right to an answer froma 
responsible Minister. Mr. Lowe, in return, explained that Mr. 
Stansfeld understood the matter and he did not, and he thought 
Lord Milton would like an answer at first hand. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that Mr. Lowe was a little brusque in not ask- 
ing permission to delegate reply in the usual way, and Lord Milton 
a little pompous about the respect due to himself. ‘The right of 
interpellation is invaluable, but there is not much chance of any 
assault on it in England. 





The death of Mr. Mark Lemon, for thirty years Editor of Punch, 
should not be allowed to pass without a note. Mr. Lemon's own 
capacity might easily be overrated, but no man had a quicker eye 
for ability of the kind he needed, or greater success in keeping his 
company tovether,—success which, when artists, littératecrs, and 
the public are all to work together, it is not given to many to 
obtain. A genuine humourist and most genial man, Mr. Lemon 
was perhaps of all editors of satirical journals in the world the one 
who did least moral harm, and his journal the one which has done 
least to create in its readers the jeering tone of mind. ‘That he 
kept it clean is nothing—uncleanness would kill it in a week,—but 
he kept it reverential of all worthy things as no paper of the kind 
ever has been. Ile often gave the reins to international hate, 


but never vilified a political foe, and a personal foe Le probably 
never had 





The City Commissioners of Sewers are going to deserve a 
testimonial. ‘They have been trying an experiment which pro- 
mises to relieve London of one of its greatest evils, incessant noise. 
They laid down in Threadneedle Street some months ago a road- 
way of asphalte, which is noiseless, yields no dust, and, if well 
cleaned, is not slippery. Mr. Ilaywood, the Engineer to the Com- 
mission, examined the roadway on Wednesday, cut away square 
blocks of it, tested them, and found that the reduction by wear 
and tear was infinitesimal. It is stated that the asphalte roadway 
is cheaper and more durable than Macadam’s, that it diminishes 
the draught on horses, and that its use in Paris is rapidly extend- 
ing. ‘here is no doubt of its noiselessness, and leading City 
firms are petitioning for a large extension of the experiment. 
Some day we shall be rid both of noise and smoke in London, and 
then !—why then we shall only have to get rid of the roughs to have 
a city almost habitable. 


Mr. S. Laing writes a long letter to the Times to say that the 
cause of Indian deficits is the receipt of orders from home to pay 
for public works out of revenue. He would pay for them out of 
terminable loans, instead of raising an income-tax which is so 
hated that men commit suicide only to avoid it, the necessary 
inquisition being regarded as dishonourable. We do not object, if 
Mr. Laing will only suggest a way of making his loans terminable. 
If he offers heavy interest, say for thirty years, nobody in India 
will look at them. If he adopts the system of drawings the loans 
can never get above par, and will usually be below it. And if he 
maintains a sinking fund, the Government will steal it on the first 
outbreak of hostilities. The only scheme we can think of is to 
borrow of the Home Government at six per cent., so paying off the 
debt in about twenty-five years to a power which can enforce 
repayment, but we should like to see Mr. Lowe's face as he read 
the proposition. Moreover, such an arrangement would instantly 
bring down on the India House that horde of philanthropists whose 
notion of doing good to India is to start a monopoly of something,— 
water, or air, or rice,—muddle away some money, and then compel 
the India House to buy up their schemes at an enormous price in 
guaranteed stock. That form of plunder is worse than a deficit, 
and is one which has succeeded until an experienced Anglo-Indian 
hates a philanthropistas he does a taxgatherer, and despises him more 


Mr. Peter Taylor, on Thursday, proposed the abolition of the 
Game Laws, and brought down on himself a member, Mr. Gerald 
Sturt, who very rarely speaks, but when he does, speaks well. He 
told the Member for Leicester that he was ready “ to grapple with 
his facts, deny his statements, refute his arguments, annihilate his 
doctrines, and, in fact, shut him up altogether.” As to ill-feeling 
between landlord and tenant, what stopped the tenant before 
taking his farm from making any conditions he liked? As to the 
manufacture of poachers, did the Member for Leicester suppose 
the man who stole partridges would hesitate to steal geese, 
chickens, turkeys, or even the watch then ticking close to his 
patriotic heart? As to the loss to the food of the people, game 
was eatable as well as mutton. Mr. Sturt, however, though a 
preserver, confessed to uneasiness at the number of convictions for 
poaching, and advised the extirpation of rabbits, the thinning- 
down of hares, the erection of nice cottages, and the abolition of 
the practice of subletting shootings. If that is his final com- 
promise, we would accept it with pleasure. It is better for the 
tenant than the one we support, viz., the ground game to the 
tenant, the flying game to the landlord, and ninepence an acre 
added to the rent. a 

Lady Amberley has been lecturing for an hour-and-a-half at 
the Stroud Institute on the rights of women, but she does not 
seem to have said much that was forcible on the subject. She 
seems to have admitted that women are indifferent to the fran- 
chise, and to have reproached them for it. She urged the very 
singular argument that the Queen does not cease to be feminine 
through the use of her acknowledged political prerogative,—as if 
any one had ever supposed that the study of politics and the use 
of political influence make a woman unfeminine. We rather 
wish Lady Amberley would have told us whether she does or does 
not admit that there is such a creature as an unfeminine woman, 
and if so, in what the defect consists. Would she not have been 
obliged to admit that it is in a certain combativeness of in- 
stinct to which all habitual use of hard power, as distinguished 
from intellectual influence, is apt to lead, and which the Queen 
herself never wields ? Lady Amberley aud her friends are apt to 
talk as if there were no such defect as effeminacy in man, aud 
masculineness in woman, 


Consols were on Friday evening 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@~—— 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE FENIANS. 
NOTHER flash in the pan! Will nothing weary out the 


indomitable perseverance in failure, the pertinacity in 
false starts, the constancy in effervescence, the patience in 
impatience, of the Fenian Brotherhood? The whole race 
seems to have gas on the brain and gunpowder in the blood, 
and to exhale its fever from year to year in flashes of delirium 
as wild and fitful as the outbursts of a volcano or the periodic 
ebullitions of a hot mud-spring. Yet, if we come to consider 
it, inconvenient as it is for the world, vexatious for us, and 
iniquitously unjust to the poor Canadians, who are made to 
suffer exactly on the principle on which the man acted who 
revenged himself on an enemy by picking the pocket of his 
second cousin, this inflammable temperament which will 
lavish itself on providing the world with small alarms and 
irritating disasters on a petty scale, is neither so exceptional 
nor so hopeless a phenomenon as it seems. Almost every race 
that has had a keen national sentiment and national vanity, 
and no national satisfaction for it, has at some time or other 
gone off in just so futile a series of detonating explosions, 
to the nervous disgust of a pre-occupied world, which 
never can endure distracting political demonstrations 
which are mere signs of temper without practical importance. 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, have all 
in turn alarmed Europe by demonstrations apparently as 
ill-considered and futile,—as much like the mere summer 
lightning which indicates the disturbed condition of the 
elements, without even pretending to give a full vent to the 
agitation,—as any of these Fenian fiascos ; and in their case 
Englishmen can always be philosophical, and moralize on the 
rationale of phenomena so distressing. But in the case of 
the Fenian outrages, it is more difficult,—especially when we 
consider that our ancestors carefully provided so many of the 
elements in the composition of this human gunpowder, and 
we, though we are repudiating their policy, have none the less 
to suffer from its pernicious fruits. 
We ought seriously, then, to .be more patient than we are 
of these fatuous and wasteful igneous displays of political 
vindictiveness,—we do not mean, of course, in the sense of fail- 
ing to put down with relentless completeness these outbursts 
of passion, or in the sense of devoting less care and fore- 
thought to discovering and providing against them,—but 
only in the sense of regarding them without any of that fretful 
surprise which they always seem to excite afresh in this country 
whenever they recur. They are strictly speaking natural results 
of the policy of the past, and it is just as silly to complain 
and groan over them, as it is to chafe at the necessity of pay- 
ing the interest of the National Debt, or of hiring police to 
watch and disarm the young thieves and vagabonds whom we 
had refused to educate. In matters of this kind we quietly 
take the consequences of our own acts, and don’t fall into 
a pet every day when we pay our heavy taxes or discover 
some new nest of vice and crime. But in the case of these 
more showy political phenomena,—these quasi-rebellions in 
Ireland, outrages in England, invasions of Canada,—we are 
apt to think of what happens as if it were entirely gratuitous 
and causeless, and attributable to a sort of temper preter- 
naturally anarchical and destructive. Of course, if we look at 
the acts as if they were free and deliberate acts, nothing could 
be more wickedly wanton, both because they sacrifice life and 
peace for no purpose, and because they really tend to prolong 
the evil for which they affect to find a remedy. But then 
that is just the mistake of our point of view. These violent 
and miserable breaches of order are no more free and deliberate 
acts than an attack of brain-fever is a free and deliberate act, 
—or, to suggest a better analogy, than the virulent scoflings 
at Ireland and everything Irish in our most characteristically 
English newspapers,—the pictures in Punch, for instance, 
which always make a gorilla or a baboon of the typical Irish- 
man, are free and deliberate acts. All nations, whether politically 
active or politically suppressed, have a fund of wasteful and 
destructive energy in them which comes out in one form or 
another, though races with a comparatively satisfactory national 
life are apt to let this waste steam evaporate in words (which 
are not unfrequently, by the way, quite as disastrous in result 
as actions), while races without any satisfying national life 
express themselves in sterile conspiracies and gusts of spit-fire 
violence. The same vicious energy which England has hitherto 
wasted, and still too often wastes, in impotent anger against 


caught ought not to be sternly punished. 
object to admitting any influence to the representations of the 
United States in extenuation of punishment, should any such 
representations be made to us after this raid as were made on 
the last occasion. 
much we may be disposed to extenuate their personal guilt, 
must, for the sake of order, be punished with reference to the 
mischief they do and the necessity there is for deterring 
others from the same crime, and without any reference to the 
excuses which may be really applicable to their individual 
case. 
description, and that they must in future be severely and 
even relentlessly punished. 
we should fall into moods of feeble irritability and causeless 
rage, over political phenomena which are no more surprising 
than the ripening of any harvest of which we have sown 
the seed. 


. . . a oe 
Ireland,—in simply swearing, as it were, at the Irish for bei 
so impracticable,—the Irish waste in impracticable and rec ne 
attempts to injure England at their own risk and peril, Both 
kinds of waste are equally futile, though one is more fatal 
than the other. Yet there is a sort of perverse grandey 
too, in this life-long willingness of exiled Irishmen to throy 
their own lives as well as their property away in the in. 
sanest of insane enterprises, only to express once more the 
undying resolve never to abandon the vendetta between the, 
country and England. If our contemptuous bitterness towards 
Ireland is less destructive, as of course it is, it is also quite with. 
outrisk. We hazard nothing when we heap contumely on Irelay 
But these wretched Fenians know perfectly well that they 
everything for an enterprise of the most hopeless characte, 
and for which they themselves will suffer most, though 
numberless persons whom they would willingly admit to 
perfectly innocent must suffer more or less with them, } 
seems to us quite clear that patriotic vindictiveness of this 
sort, however perverse and calamitous, indicates a sort o 
reserve force in the race, which, if we could only find th 
secret of turning it from destructive into conservative channels, 
would make the Irish nation one of the most powerful jg 
the world. If soldiers can admire achievements like the useless 
Balaklava charge, politicians ought to find somewhere g 
the bottom of their hearts a feeling of respect for the up. 
wearied and unweariable energy which can still subscribe, and 
organize, and risk life and liberty and property, though failure 
and disgrace have followed failure and disgrace for generations, 
solely for the sake of once more expressing the determination 
never to give up the feud or abandon the hope of revenge. Passion 
of that kind is very bad, and what is more, if Irishmen could 
only judge England by its present actions, it would be mon. 
strously unjust; but it is force of a sort, and of a disinterested 
sort ; and therefore if once it could be directed by anything 
approaching to calm wisdom, it ought to give distinction and 
nobility to the race which is capable of cherishing it so long 
and bitterly. 
Such seem to us a few of the reasons why the anger and 
impatience with which we hear of these cruel and utterly un- 
just assaults of the Fenians on the tranquillity of the British 
Empire in all parts of the world, are inappropriate emotions, 
We ought to understand that the Irish character is as yet a 
certain to give out this ery of hereditary passion, as the Eng- 
lish character is certain to receive it with something of insolent 
contempt when it is heard. “Natural selection ” is much talked 
of in these days, and if evera political characteristic werecarefully 
produced by “ natural selection,” this smouldering resentment 
of the Irish towards our rule has been so produced. We have 
trained up a whole race to a habit of vigilant hatred towards 
British law and rule, and are angered to find the habit con- 
tinuing after the causes for it have been gradually removed 
We might just as well complain of the ferocity which lingers 
in bloodhounds when the practice of using them for the pur- 
suit and destruction of human beings has been discontinued. 
These miserable plots, and insurrections, and _ invasions 
are just as little of voluntary iniquities, as the fraud 
and violence of the children of the dangerous classes, 
or the cunning of the Jews at the time they were the 
hereditary victims of every nation in Christendom. We ought 
to look on them somewhat as we look on such calamities as 


periodic floods or famines,—calamities to be alleviated by 
forethought and contended against by all the strength ofa 
vigorous executive, but not to be offended at as if they were 
contrary to nature. 


Of course, we do not in the least mean that Fenians when 
We should absolutely 


There are cases in which men, however 


We hold that these reiterated Fenian crimes are of this 


But that is no reason at all why 
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SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS FOR NATIONS. = capture, of the breach of faith, and of the attack by 

: | the soldiers was a political intrigue—and a better case for the 

TATESMEN have been perplexed for years, in fact, ever infliction of secondary punishment could scarcely be imagined. 
since 1815, when the epoch of statesmen s wars may be | Yet even Lord Carnarvon, familiar as he is with history, con- 
to have ended, by the difficulty of devising a secondary 'vinced as he is of his own case, burning as he is with the 
qnishment for nations. Every now and then . regular suppressed passion which dictated what we fear will prove the 
Government does something or leaves something undone in a imprudent remark about the Greek King—who behaved like a 
way which calls for some mark of the general reprobation of generous and impulsive schoolboy, no better and no worse— 
the world more severe than a sharp despatch, yet less severe jad no definite course of action to suggest. He de- 
and inconvenient than a declaration of war. Now it isa King yanded, indeed, the trial of all officials concerned or 
gho sets civilization at defiance by his cruelties, and then a suspected; but the demand only shows that the difficulty 
Republic which plunders all foreigners under pretext of raising which embarrasses the Government hampers also irresponsible 
a forced loan ; here a State which repudiates its debts under | ;, tellects. Suppose the Greek Ministry, or any member of it, 
circumstances which make repudiation piracy, and there a| 6+ the Opposition, or any member of it, morally guilty in the 
hy so out of joint that it cannot protect the lives even | highest degree, what are they or is he to be tried for? For 


said 


monarc : ° ° ° 
of diplomatists. Sometimes, as in a recent case in Spain, | breaking faith? That is a crime against us which may 
| law is stretched till it sanctions international law- | gocoyyve the severest international punishment, but how is it 


municipa , : 
fesness, and sometimes, though unfrequently, a deliberate | gn offence against municipal law? General Soutzo, whether 


bat not injurious insult is offered by one nation to another. | his motives were good or bad, was within his legal power in 
In none of these cases is 1t now binge cag Lames. 3 ype | ordering troops to pursue brigands, and can, as an individual, 
—— ary yet i — Roinag ee SE ca of only be accused of an error in policy. Colonel Theagénis is 
dignified, and in none ave st a - or _ | not liable to the tribunals for misjudging the time for an 
transmuting bitter words into effective action without the | attack, or if he exceeded instructions, is responsible only to his 
movement of fleets and armies. The method of Secondary | own superiors. It is doubtful whether mere information 
Punishment which was 80 popular in the eighteenth cen- | conveyed to the brigands involved legal complicity in their 
tary, & war es — has e a a — acts, and quite certain that no trustworthy evidence of such 
ing injury not on the criminal, but on the executioner’ | treachery, if it existed, will be or can be obtained. There 
Cromwell's idea of _—— ® — = at be by a ~ of have been, we believe, cases—we recollect vaguely an occur- 
distraint - national vessels has become obsolete; and lr. | rence of the kind in Persia—in which a civilized power, certain 
Gladstone’s scheme Po ey the pase r = of the complicity of officials in a murderous outrage, has 
from the European family did not succeed even in the extreme | demanded and received their heads in satisfaction ; but Lord 
case to which it was applied. ne of ap 577 died in Carnarvon would be the first to repudiate such a departure 
iis bed & reigning Sovereign. A blockade is war, and In many | from the rules of civilized and, we may add, of just procedure. 
cases might not succeed, while the remedy which the Three | There is no evidence against M. Zaimis and his colleagues of 
Powers, France, Britain, and Spain, tried to p ag “¥ case | anything except carelessness about human life, which may 
of Mexico, developed in . few weeks — ‘1 ahd oe | give us a sufficient case for an international demand, but can 
unsatisfactory scheme of conquest. One plan which might give us no rights against individuals. 
occasionally succeed, the expulsion of all citizens of the pre | Are we, then, to submit silently to an outrage which, if 
ing State, is opposed to modern ideas of expediency, and is | unpunished, will for years lower our character throughout the 
game enmgete a ind sce dona 2 ce Te rae Mga ne pha n= ho gece neo 
Instance, rery £3! Gladstone that the crime ought to be made an event in the 
while a second, a demand for the dismissal of offending politi- | history of Greece, but it sie be so made by action upon the 
a a wary eee — ~— ian ooo Poe nig Government, and not upon individuals, whose responsibility, 
eit er satis action or —T . ee, * rT however grave or however slight, we have no just means of 
tesed in such cases to discover a — of pr which =~ | enforcing ; and we believe the longer the matter is studied, the 
Je neither an ingratitude coveted brutality, and statesmen, after | more convinced will the Government be that complete redress, 
the first burst of indignation, are too apt to relapse into | in the interest alike of Greece, of our own character, and of 
The difticalt pe pee co international wrong = hs poe ne ne om the - hog ag ae ays 
wae | . ) “age ‘8 international compulsion. Brigandage ought to be made to 
has been brought into strong relief by the debate in the Lords | gage in Greeee, os is the op orm . hich ought to follow 
on Monday on the massacre at Marathon. Lord Carnarvon in | the massacre of our countrymen, and any measure having that 
~ — yg of ng ges ay a too rv Be 8 ‘end distinctly in view will, we believe, receive Ay —— 
reek refusal to grant an amnesty, indeed, overlooked the | of the whole country. If the suspension of the Cree 
moral aspect of that point altogether. It may ~ — true | Constitution will secure it,—well, civilization must precede 
that the precise plea put forward, the sanctity of the onstitu- | constitutions. There is a rumour that this course has 
tion, is weak,—that the Ministry might have asked for an Act, | heen recommended by one of the Protecting Powers ; it is 
— —, the ee ~ a Bill . evident, on a careful comparison of Mr. _—— oe 
ndemnity ; but it is also true that to ask such a grace, and 4, gir R. Palmer, with Lord Clarendon’s reply to Lore 
still more to demand it, was to secure impunity to crime (Qarnarvon, that it has been at all events _- Reel by 
because it had been successful, to make the ts Gen of | English Ministers, and it has one or two arguments in its 
brigandage impossible, and to tell all the brigands of Greece favour, It would be a real punishment to the place-hunters 
cary hag a es we poe a ry a — and intrigants of Athens, whose hungry ambition is ve 
would be on their side. Apart from this, however, Lord Car- | oy aji hands as the root of evil in Athens; and it might be @ 
narvon had a most formidable case. His speech proves almost | great gain to Greece, if the Powers are aware of a man who 
to demonstration that in moving the troops on the 20th April | would make a competent Vizier. On the other hand, there 
the Greek Government committed an act of treachery, possibly | jay be no such man, the King himself is no Czsar, and a 
— by sinister gee — age evened a! dictatorship imposed from without must a its a 
want of decent regard for the safety of diplomatists en-) with a terrible load of unpopularity. Short, however, of tha 
dangered by their intrigues, their boastfulness in declaring | expedient,—a treaty doak by a Protecting Powers and 
Attica safe and ridiculing the application for escort, and their Greece creating a Dictatorship for, say, five years,—there is, 
long, and in the matter of brigandage their wilful, misgovern- | we greatly fear, no remedy except the ancient one, the demand 
ment. The public had almost forgotten what Lord Carnarvon | o6¢ 4 material guarantee that brigandage do cease. We gave 
se out with such force, - = hap og oe _ the Ionian Islands to a civilized power ; _ if we resume the 
eir dangerous position in the plain on the faith of the  yosponsibility so prematurely surrendered ? 
pledge from the Greek Ministry ; that even when there, oth | P sas y 
Noel, the remarkable English settler of Euboa, whom both cs . rm J 
Government and brigands trust, only demanded a delay of a | THE GOV a a AND THE 
few hours; that all the evidence is opposed to the Greek | - : : : 
assertion that the massacre preceded the attack, and that | HE Government amendments to the Education Dill are 
Colonel Théagénis in ordering it was truly playing a game in | carefully drawn, and very good so far as they go,—but 
which he knew that English lives were the counters and | we think it a pity that they are limited practically to the points 
Add to these facts another only of the Time-Table Conscience-Clause (to which Mr. Glad- 


success almost impossible. | I i 
suspected, but terribly probable—that the explanation of the | stone pledged himself on the second reading) and the vote 
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by ballot for the School-Boards, and that so much is still! denominational; and the amendment providing for the election 


left which the Dis 


pliant. 
astrous. 


rate-built schools, and as to the conditions to be imposed on 
the private managers of rate-aided schools. So far, however, 
as the Government were pledged to amend the Bill, they have 
redeemed their pledge, and redeemed it effectually, except, in- 
deed, that Mr. Gladstone’s hint as to the possibility of giving 
the religious ministers of the minority of any parish or district 
access to the school buildings for the purpose of religious in- 
struction out of school-hours, has not been followed up,—in- 
deed, it was not received with much favour by any party, and 
was coldly discouraged by Mr. Winterbotham and his allies. 
The concession so much insisted on under the name of 
the time-table conscience clause is, however, a very substantial 
guarantee against religious intolerance of any kind, and has 
been admirably shaped so as to give the maximum of protec- 
tion, and yet to draw with it the minimum of incidental in- 
convenience, or oppressive interference with the schoolmaster’s 
freedom and responsibility. The hours of any religious ob- 
servances, such as Scripture-reading or prayer, and of any 
‘instruction in religious subjects,”—note that the phrase 
used is not ‘religious instruction,’ which might be supposed to 
include a religious tone given to ordinary lessons, but ‘ in- 
struction in religious subjects,’ that is, instruction of which 
the specific object is religious teaching,—must be “ either at the 
beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and at the end,” 
of any meeting of the school, “‘and shall be inserted in a 
time-table to be approved by the Education Department, and to 
be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed in every school- 
room.” This provision really leaves it open to the managers 
to devote either, or both, or neither of the introductory les- 
sons, and either, or both, or neither of the final lessons, in 
the morning and afternoon schools to religious observances or 
instruction, and, therefore, fetters the managers and the master 
as little as may be in the arrangement of their plans. In the 
next place, the parent is not required to give any formal 
notice, in writing or otherwise, of the withdrawal of 
his child from such religious observances or teaching : 
but “any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent 
from such observances or instruction without forfeiting 
any of the other benefits of the school.” This makes the 
matter as simple as possible for the parent, and yet does not 
permit the child to take the matter into his own hands with- 
out having the parent’s express authority. Nor is there 
necessarily any inducement to the idle child to persuade his 
parents to withdraw him from the class, for the hour named 
for the religious observance or teaching is not outside the 
school-hours, or the hours devoted to play-time, but only “ at 
the beginning or at the end” of them ; and the parent, though 
he is empowered to withdraw his child “ from such observance 
or instruction,” is not empowered to withdraw his child from 
the school at that hour; in other words, if the resources of the 
school admit of another class being taught at the same time in 
some secular subject, the only effect of withdrawing a child 
from the religious class would be to remit him to the simul- 
taneous secular class. Hence, the time-table conscience 
clause as here drawn seems to us to surmount almost all the 
practical objections which have been made to it, while 
undoubtedly very greatly increasing the protection afforded to 
a conscientious minority of dissentients from the religious 
teaching of the school. And it is, we think, a matter of 
great satisfaction that this clause is to be imposed on a// the 
elementary schools receiving Government aid of any kind, 
not only the rate-founded, nor only even the rate-aided schools, 
but all, even those aided solely from the taxes, and not receiv- 
ing any help from the rates. There is no hardship in this, 
even to private denominational schools, carefully as the clause 
has now been drawn; and there is a very great additional 
guarantee that schools aided by the public purse shall be to 
the full available to the children of persons of all ways of 


senters will unquestionably think it their 
duty to fight for in Committee, possibly even at the expense 
of delaying the Bill itself, if the Government should not prove 
However, we neel not apprehend any result so dis- 

Only it is evident that the Government mean to test 
still further the opinion of the ILouse as to the exclusion of 
catechisms, sectarian symbols, and distinctive formule from the 


of the school-boards by ballot-papers open only to te: 
inspectors chosen by a public meeting of ratepayers for thi 
special purpose, will go a good way towards preventing the 
| exercise of undue influence on the part of the clergy, or 
| Squires, or the reigning clique of any parish. In short, if it were 
held to be sufficient to provide that the rate-provided schools 
shall in any case be (as regards religious teaching) whateye, 
| the majority really wish, and that all schools whatever reogiy, 
ing public aid, whether originally provided by public or private 
means, shall be fully available for those who do not like 
the religious teaching, on all other subjects than religion, with. 
out any fear of evil consequences, we cannot imagine hoy 
such a design could be more perfectly and effectuaily worked 
out. 

We hold it, however, to be quite clear that this is not al] 
that the country desires, nor indeed, in our opinion, all tha 
that is intrinsically desirable. Seeing that it is both generally 
impossible and always inexpedient to make children jntg 
controversial divines, or, as Sir Roundell Palmer said, into 
theological doctors, and that this limits the kind of relj. 
gious instruction which can be profitably given to then. 
seeing also that as even the distinctive religious tencts ap. 
proved by the majority of the parents cannot profitably be 
fully expounded to their children, it is in the highest degree 
undesirable to promote needless animosity between those who 
hold different religious views,—there does seem to us every 
reason for prohibiting the use of distinctive creeds and formu. 
laries in rate-built schools. For the perfect personal freedom 
of the masters in expressing their own views, so far as they find 
that essential to their efficiency as teachers, we have always 
contended ;—without that the religious lesson would be a 
mockery. But there is every reason for putting strongly he- 
fore the masters that the object of a religious lesson in 4 
public school attended by the children of persons of all shades 
of opinion, should be to inculcate common principles as much 
as possible, and disputed opinions as little as possible,—to 
avoid every sign of the triumph of one faith over another, 
—to unite, and not divide. We cannot therefore see 
anything but pure advantage in excluding from rate-built 
schools every distinctive formulary, and so warning the master 
that though he is left free to express his own character and 
heart, this is not for the sake of any controversial purpose, 
but solely to avoid hampering him by rigid rules incapable of 
satisfactory definition. The result, we confidently believe, 
would be to make school-boards much less frequently dis- 
posed to establish secular schools, and to make the religious 
class a greater favourite, one of higher influence, and far more 
likely to be attended by scholars of all shades of belief, 
wherever it existed. We feel little doubt that this conces- 
sion is still obtainable in Committee, and we heartily regret 
that it has not been freely offered, instead of still left open 
for discussion. As regards the schools established by the 
Church and other religious bodies out of private funds, and 
managed by private Boards, our readers are aware that we 
have never thought it admissible to insist on the exclusion 
of distinctive formularies from their religious teaching,—for 
it is simply unreasonable to ask a sectarian body which has 
established a good school from a religious motive, to forego 
what it may deem the specific character of its aim. But 
then we cannot bat think that by way of earning this 
privilege of teaching what it will during the hours given to 
distinctive religious teaching, such a body should continue to 
devote private resources to the work of education, and 
not depend wholly on public resources, even for the future, 
for inculeating its specific views. These seem to us to be the 
main amendments for which the Dissenters may still fairly 
press in Committee, and which we can hardly believe that the 
Government will obstinately refuse. Let us add that there 
should be a School-Board established for every parish or edu- 
cational district,—otherwise the power of compelling attend- 
ance at school will be limited entirely to the places where the 
existing schools and school accommodation are inadequate, 
whereas the attendance might very well be very bad, through 
the selfishness of parents, where the character of the teaching 
and the accommodation do not leave anything to be wished 





religious thinking, and even of no way of religious thinking, 
without any interference with their domestic authority. The 
amendment declaring that “it shall be no part of the duty of 
the Government inspectors to inquire into any instruction given 
in religious subjects, or to examine any scholar in religious 
knowledge or in any religious subject or book,” will, at least, 
make it clear that the inspectors are to cease entirely to be 


for. We thought this point had already been virtually con- 
ceded, and are surprised to find no amendment embody- 
ing it. 

Finally, we must express our earnest, we might almost say 
ardent, desire to see the determination to carry this Bill 
override all minor considerations both with the Government 
and their critics. The Government micht indeed, we think, 
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——— 
pave yielded more without renewed discussion; but there is no | 
grt of reason for supposing that they are going to draw the 

jinchere, and resist all further concessions. The Dissenters have 

certainly gained much, and they have this great motive for 

moderation, —that they themselves are entirely unable to unite 

gpon any programme, and may easily obtain now all that they 

really agree to ask. If the Bill fails this year, one of two things 

will happen; either it will succeed next year without any | 
change that might not easily be secured now, solely because a 
longer consideration will tell in favour of the Government,— 
or legislation will be deferred for an indefinite period, till the 
Dissenters and the Secularists can really unite, which at pre- 
gent they are far indeed from doing :—and in the meantime, 
nillions of children will grow up ignorant and _ helpless 
and dull and wicked, solely because Englishmen cannot agree 
gither to permit the schoolmaster to speak freely on religious 
subjects, or to forbid him to speak on them at all. Cana 
worse reason be conceived for granting a new lease of life to the 
hideous uniformity of the ordinary English child's miserable 
and vacant infancy ? 





THE SECRET SITTING. 
\* CRAUFURD, the Member for Ayr, on Tuesday used 
l a constitutional power in the very werst possible 
way. The subject for debate in the Commons was the 
Bill brought in nominally by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Mun- 
della, but really by a very large group of Members of both 
parties, for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases’ Act. The 
dispute as to the operation of that Act involves a principle 
of the very highest importance to morals, to society, and 
to the fighting services; it has excited a widely diffused and 
furious agitation—an agitation which in some places has 
become a terrorism—and unless public opinion becomes 
informed, the Law cannot be maintained in operation. So 
serious are the consequences i+ involves, that English society, 
almost with one consent, has decided to abandon on this 
matter its traditional and useful reticence in discussing sexual 
questions ; that every candidate is now forced to express his 
opinion on it from the hustings; that good and modest women 
have stepped forward to utter, in public and with exces- 
sive plainness, a beseeching remonstrance, as they believe, on 
behalf of their whole sex. And then, after a discussion which 
has embraced every journal in the country and almost every 
public meeting, which has been conducted in provin- 
cial papers with almost sickening outspokenness, when 
the subject at length comes before Parliament, when there 
is at length a chance that statesmen may be heard, 
instead of irresponsible lecturers, that a matter which concerns 
the whole future of the nation may be discussed by men who 
ean be called to account for their utterances, Mr. Craufurd 
must *‘ see strangers,’ and so compel the House of Commons 
to sit in secret conclave, listening to a debate of necessity use- 
less because ineffectual to affect the opinion which resists the 
Act. The final appeal is made to the nation, and the nation 
is by a single member deliberately made deaf. The subjeci, 
Mr. Craufurd will say, is indelicate. Very possibly ; but it is 
certainly not one of those indelicacies the discussion of which 
by any ordinary group of English gentlemen can possibly in- 
crease the temptations to immorality. Moreover, though 
delicacy is an excellent thing, and though we, at least, see 
with some apprehension the disappearance of that venerable 
reticence which, if it did not protect chastity, did at least act 
as a barrier to cynicism, delicacy is not in itself and by 
itself such a virtue that it should be preserved at the cost 
either of the national health or of the national morality, both 
of which are believed, truly or falsely, to be involved in the 
operation of this Act. For a popular Assembly to propose or 
repeal an Act on the ground that it is necessary or fatal to the 
well-being of a nation, and then decline to inform that nation of 
its reasons, is childishness. Girls have often died rather than 
tell a physician of their ailments, but girlishness is not an attri- 
bate to be respected in a legislature. Every Code contains, and 
must contain, ‘indecent’ clauses, and every Bible too. There 
are times when frankness beseems a legislature, when it is a 
duty to guide opinion, and when any sacrifice to prudery becomes 
@ criminal concession to an evil for the sake of a propriety ; 
and those times have surely arrived when a Law deemed needful | 
by the medical profession, but attacked by a large number of 
electors, cannot be maintained except by the satisfaction of | 
aroused public opinion. But there were ladies in the House? | 
Very possibly, and they were, we doubt not, in exactly their | 
Proper place,—listening in silence and invisible to a discussion | 








of deeper moment to them than even to their husbands, a dis- 
cussion which they have raised, and during which they have 
been treated—we speak as hitherto opponents of their view— 
with flagrant unfairness and want of chivalry, They have in 
such a matter all the rights of men, and to accuse them, as 
the Saturday Review does, of immodesty in pleading their 
own view, or as the Pul/ Mall Gazette does, of a desire to visit 
sexual error with torture, is as unfair as to accuse the many 
men who entertain similar opinions of similar aberrations. 
That their mode of agitation is often offensive is true, 
but the offensiveness does not arise from immodesty, but 
from their ignorance of the well-understood phrases in 
which their meaning might be less nakedly or annoyingly 
conveyed. 

The debate was adjourned at the wish of the Administration, 
and we trust that when it is resumed Mr. Craufurd will have 
become aware that to legislators, as to physicians, frank speech is 
occasionally indispensable, and that the debate will end in the 
acceptance of the proposal made by Government. There 
must be, as the Home Secretary proposed, a Royal Comimis- 
sion of Inquiry, with instructions to report not only on the 
sanitary effects, but on the moral consequences of the pre- 
ventive system. We do not mean the moral consequences in 
the sense in which the Ladies’ Committee use the word, but 
in another and equally important one. The theory that 
disease is, in this instance, a divinely-ordained consequence of 
vice is untenable, inasmuch as the disease is not produced by 
the vice, but follows the vice only in certain instances, and 
does not follow it in the worst, where the innocent have 
been corrupted. To say that Providence has so arranged 
its law that the deeper the voluptuary descends in vice 
the safer he is, is to make a cynical accusation against God’s 
justice. There is reason, however, to believe that the Act 
does tend to degrade women, among whom there are many 
degrees of degradation ; that it bars the way to reformation ; 
and that it is felt by those affected as a measure intended to 
degrade them into a pariah caste outside the pale of ordi- 
nary humanity,—a degradation which, while the men go 
free of penalty, shocks the commonest instinct of social 
justice. There is, moreover, an extraordinary conflict of 
evidence as to the result of the Act, and in the opinion of 
many surgeons grave reason to believe that the apparent 
decline in the disease is purchased by an increase in the area 
of moral pollution. And finally, it is a certainty that the 
possibility of alternative remedies has never been sufliciently 
investigated. Officials, and especially military oflicials, are 
utter cowards in this matter, assume that a married army is 
impossible—though one, the Army of Madras, is in existence 
—and entirely ignore the effect which short enlistments, or 
enlistments without any period of service, might have upon 
the statistics of military hospitals. Upon all these points 
further information is required, before the nation can make 
up its mind upon a measure which can never be efliciently 
carried out, even as a garrison measure, without its moral 
acquiescence. Even if the doubt about the effect of the Act 
existed only among women—which is not the case, many 
statesmen declaring themselves unable to form any conclusion 
— inquiry would be necessary ; and we trust it will be made 
fair by the addition, if they can be found, of at least two 
women to the Commission, of sufficient weight of character to 
remove the otherwise immovable impression that on any such 
subject a Commission of men is a packed Commission. Atall 
events, a strong Commission, with orders to report fearlessly 
and speedily, is the next step needed, and will, we trust, be 
sanctioned by the House, on the distinct ground that neither 
it nor the nation are as yet sufficiently informed. That Report 
will not enable statesmen, even if they wish, to extend the Act 
to the entire country, for it would not overcome the instinctive 
repugnance to its operation which in many parts of England 
seems to transcend reason. We doubt if any candidate for an 
open borough who voted for the Bill would have a chance of 
election, and are certainly not prepared to force it on the 
people in the teeth of a repugnance which has its root in a 
healthy feeling. But the Report may, and we hope will, 
horrify the nation into a thorough consideration of the evil, 
and of the question whether remedies may not be found 
other than those which involve the concession of un- 
usual and objectionable powers to the police. A curse 
as heavy, and probably due to the same cause, the taint 
of leprosy, died out in Europe, and it is weak to assume 
that science has against one disease reached the limit of its 


powers. 
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THE VOTE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


: the recent vote of the French Army has been a 
surprise, as well to the enemies as to the friends of the 
Second Empire, it is impossible to doubt. The Emperor him- 
self was in such a hurry to show, or to endeavour to show, 
that he at least had no doubts as to the fidelity of his 
soldiers, that before the official proclamation of the vote on 
the Plebiscitum, he put forth a manifesto to the Army which 
bore on the face of it marks of the haste with which it 
had been composed. In his letter to Marshal Lebouf his 
Majesty actually ignored the recent title he had conferred on the 
Minister of War, and addressed him as “my dear General,” 
instead of ‘‘ my dear Marshal”! The returns of the regimental 
vote at the different garrisons, which had at first been 
published, were stopped by superior order when it was found 
that at some of the most important stations, at Havre and 
Nantes notably, the “ Noes” had actually obtained a majority. 
Of course, when the vote of the Army became known, and it was 
found that one out of every seven soldiers had thrown a “ Non’ 
into the ballot-box, the Republican journals went into ecstasies, 
and spoke of nothing less than the soldiers shooting down 
their officers and proclaiming the Republic. In spite of the 
absurdity of such predictions, it is evident that the vote of the 
Army has caused great annoyance in more than one quarter. 
If any proof of this were needed, it would be found in the 
orders of the day which have been issued by the colonels of the 
recalcitrant regiments, the order of the Colonel of the 61st, for 
example, expressing fear of punishment on the whole regiment. 

There are two totally opposite explanations of the unex- 
pected number of “ Nons’ inthe Army. The first, that of the 
irreconcilable papers, the Mursei/laise, the Rappel, and the 
like, is that it is now clear that the Army is a mere broken 
reed in the hands of Napoleon IIf.; that it is really 

Republican at heart, and that the appearance of nearly 50,000 
negative votes, in spite of the immense pressure put on the 
soldiers, is a sign that a far larger proportion would have 
voted against the Empire had they dared. Hence they con- 
clude that there is little or no danger of the soldiers using 
their chassepots in case of a general uprising. The second 
explanation is that of the Government papers, and—if we 
may conclude from their silence on so important a matter— 
of a good many of the Liberal organs as well, viz. :—That the 
soldiers as a rule are, if left to themselves, little better than 
overgrown children, and will vote one way or the other, as 
the whim of the moment may incline them. They maintain 
that many of the “ Nons”’ may be attributed to such trifles as 
the badness of the food in some particular barracks, the un- 
popularity of certain colonels; or again, the wish of some of 

the conscripts to show at once their independence and to 
annoy their sous-offciers, it being natural to the conscript mind 
to hate the man who teaches it the goose-step. Again, it is 
remarked that there is great jealousy between the soldiers of 
the Line and those of the Imperial Guard, and it is averred 
that the mere fact of its being known that the Guard would 

vote “ Oui” was quite enough to make the Line do the con- 
trary. These different theories being nearly all ev parte, they 
must be taken for what they are worth; but we think that 
anyone who knows French soldiers, and who recollects 
how entirely their ideas are centred in their regi- 
ments, will be ready to grant that it is more than likely 
many votes were prompted by causes wholly distinct from 
political. French officers are as highly-instructed and as 
intelligent, to say the least, as those of any other nation, all of 
them true soldiers, loving, as a rule, their profession, and not 
mere aristocratic idlers, like the officers of a neighbouring 
country ; but with the private soldiers the case is different. 

Seven-eighths of these latter are peasants, and the sort of pea- 

sants whose brains have been dulled by a long process of 

‘natural selection,’ the sharpest sons having all gone to be 

workmen in the large towns, and the dullest having stayed 

behind to misarrange the hereditary half-acre and to beget 
children as thick-headed as themselves. From them 
is drawn the vast majority of th2 rank and file of 
the French Army. They make good soldiers enough 
in time, becoming mere machines, and often with little more 
intelligence. Although reading is now taught in the military 
schools, a studious soldier is not looked on with a favourable 
eye by his superiors. Newspapers especially are regarded by 
but too many commanding officers as devices of the Evil One, 


ia 
purely military questions, such as the maintenance of the te 
of engagement at seven years, instead of its reduction to three 
Rightly or wrongly, there is a very general belief in the ranks 
that the Emperor promised some time ago to have the tery af 
service reduced to three years, and it is quite possible that map 
of the men who have already served three years consider them. 
selves ill-used, and voted “Non” just to give his Majesty g 
reminder. For these reasons, looking to the extreme diff. 
culty of a propaganda (and the conscripts are certainly not 
born Irreconcilables) in favour of a Republic, in the ranks, We 
are inclined to conclude that but a small proportion of the 
negative votes recently given can be fairly attributed to a 
feeling of hostility to Napoleon III. among his soldiers, 1, 
our mind, it would be of infinitely greater importance to knoy 
how the officers voted on the 8th of May. For it seems to 
us that, seeing the stupidity and ignorance which prevail 
an extent of which only those who have had personal ex. 
perience of it can form an adequate conception, among the 
private soldiers, their votes, one way or the other, arm 
of little or no moment. But the very unimportanee 
of the vote of the rank and file makes that of 
their officers of doubly great moment. With these latter 
it is quite another matter, they—and doubtless a good 
many of the sous-officiers as well—have all well definad 
political opinions, either for or against the existing réyine, 
opinions which are not to be influenced by the popularity of 
their colonels, or by any of the trifling motives which weigh 
with the men under their command. That a considerable 
number of French officers, some of them in high positions— 
General MacMahon is a notable instance—are, theoretically 
at all events, in favour of a Republican form of government 
is no secret in Paris. Even at a time when the horrors of the 
Coup d’Etat were still fresh in men’s minds, many who 
would shrink with horror from swearing fidelity to the 
Emperor in order to obtain any, civil office did not 
hesitate to enter the Army, and to take the oath as soldiers, 
which they would never have done as citizens, considering 
that in so doing they were binding themselves to serve France, 
and not herruler. Hence, among French officers may be found 
men of all shades of political opinion, Orleanists and Legitimists 
side by side with Republicans and Imperialists. For this, if for 
no other reason, we suspect there is, among the officers at all 
events, but little of that blind unreasoning worship of the name 
and dynasty of Napoleon which some of our contemporaries 
are so ready to attribute to all grades of the French Army. 
It argues, too, a grave ignorance of France and of French 
institutions to compare, as is too often done in England, the 
French Army to the Preetorians of the Roman Empire, and to 
suppose that its chiefs can change the destinies of forty millions 
of men. Only once in the present century, and then under 
peculiar circumstances, which, from the very fact of their 
having occurred once, are not likely to occur again, have French 
officers and soldiers allowed themselves to be made the tools of 
a knot of conspirators against the liberties of their country. 
Some months ago, unless we are misinformed, several of 
the most influential General Officers met together in order to 
consider what should be their own line of conduct under the 
new réyime, and at the same time to take the opinion of their 
brother officers as to the disposition of the men under their 
orders. The result of their deliberations is said to have been 
this :—“If a truly Liberal Constitution be granted by the 
Emperor, we answer both for ourselves and the men we com- 
mand; we and they will fight for a Liberal Empire like one man. 
But if, as some of the journals which are in a position to be 
well-informed pretend, a second coup d'état is to be attempted, 
we answer for nothing, neither for the obedience of the men 
nor our own willingness to attempt to aid such a scheme.” 
The significance of such a resolution is evident, and it is not 
surprising if it had an influence on the person most nearly 
concerned. We imagine that the above reply resumes very 
fairly the general feeling of the vast majority of French 
officers ; they, in common with all the members of the middle 
and upper classes—to which, it should be remembered, two- 
thirds of them belong both by birth and education—deter- 
mined to check resolutely all disorders in Paris or elsewhere, 
all attempts to change by violence the existing order of things, 
whether those attempts emanate from the Faubourg du 
Temple or from the Palace of the Tuileries. Just so long as 
the Emperor continues to keep the enlightened classes on 








to lead the conscript astray. Indeed, a French soldier reading 
@ newspaper is as rare a sight as an English one without his 

. . . . . . r | 
cap on one side, or walking without a stick in his hand. There | 


exists, too, a good deal of discontent in the French Army as to | majority of the educated, we can see no reason to believe. 


his side, and at present they are with him, wiil the Army 
support him; that they will maintain him on the Throne, or 
support the claims of his heir, against the wishes of the 
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THE LAND BILL THROUGH COMMITTEE. 


HE first of the Government omnibuses is as good as 
through Temple Bar; and the now familiar illustration 
recalls—if indeed it had ever been possible to forget—theabsence 
fom the Irish Land debates of the great man who suggested 
that illustration, and who then showed his experience and 
appreciation of the working of the House of Commons by 
what at the time seemed to others an almost despairing appre- 
pension of the difficulties and delays which the measure 
would encounter. Those difficulties and delays have indeed 
from time to time appeared so serious that some of the 
strongest supporters of the Bill, though not, wc have reason 
to believe, the Government themselves, felt a little anxious. 
There was indeed a moment in the latter debates when the 
Opposition seemed about to renew their tactics—do they 
deserve a name implying intelligent plan ?—which had so 
long delayed the progress of the Bill before Easter; and the 
shudder with which Mr. Fortescue confessed that he heard Lord 
Elcho name the name of Scotland must have passed again 
not only through his frame, but through that of many another 
honourable member, when Lord Claud Hamilton, and Sir 
Lawrence Palk, and such distinguished representatives of the 
squirearchical mind, lifted up their voices to discourse eloquently 
on the first principles of political and economic science. But 
as the fortunes of Rome survived the evil omen when bos 
locutus est in foro, so the Irish Land Bill has escaped at last 
from the perils of bucolic eloquence in the British Parliament. 
But why, it has been many times asked, has not Mr. Glad- 
stone acted as peremptorily as he did with the Irish Church 
question, seeing that at the last general election the constitu- 
encies called him to a virtual dictatorship on the one as on 
the other subject? True, they did so, and, as we have said 
before, we are satisfied that in the last resort the constituencies 
would make it apparent that their will is still what it was two 
years ago. But the immediate practical differences in the two 
cases are great, and great allowance must be made for them 
in comparing the actual progress of the two measures. 
When an election is over, the representative becomes in a 
manner detached from his electors and their opinions; and 
very properly so, if he is to be their representative, and not 
their delegate. But then he loses in impetus what he gains 
in independence ; and there could not be a better illustration 
of this ordinary process than in what has actually occurred in 
the case before us. At the last general election, the Liberal 
majority was undoubtedly returned to Parliament to support 
Mr. Gladstone in his plans, whatever they might be, for giving 
peace, contentment, and good government to Ireland ; but the 
first question involved in those plans—that of the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Irish Church—not only because 
it was the first, but because it was intelligible and interesting 
to the constituencies, had excited their enthusiasm to the 
utmost; and this enthusiasm of the hustings and polling- 
booths imparted to the majority of the new House of Com- 
mons an impetus which was shown by that silent, steady, 
unswerving vote which carried all opposition before it at once 
on the Irish Church Bill. Again, the thing to be done 
was a simple work of pulling down and clearing out of 
the way a whole structure which was no longer wanted, 
which was not to be reformed and adapted to still exist- 
ing requirements, but simply to be abolished, as far as 
the State was concerned. And if the enthusiasm of the 
constituencies had not of itself made powerless for the moment 
the influence of selfish interests in the minds of their newly 
elected representatives, such selfish interests were, for the most 
part, remote. It was not their own house which was to be 
pulled down. Both attack and defence would have been very 
different if the Irish Church question had been fought out in 
the House of Commons by rectors and archdeacons, instead of 
by squires, and lawyers, and merchants, and other “lay 
elements.” And lastly, there was a wide-spread belief— 
unhappily hitherto disappointed—that this great sacrifice of 
our most cherished Scotch and English prejudices, and even 
convictions, in order that the Irish might be governed according 
to their own views and wishes, would have been at once 
followed by a general disposition among that people to show an 
increased respect for law and order, while the Government and 
Parliament were maturing further measures for the same end as 
that for which they were disestablishing and disendowing the 
Irish Church. 
But how different have been the circumstances under which 
the Government, with no less earnestness and no less ability 
than they showed last year, have now carried through the Land 
Bill! The long series of agrarian outrages, which compelled 








the suspension of the progress of the Land Bill while the 
Peace Preservation Act was being passed, has chilled the 
sympathies, nay, revived the antipathies, of that popular 
English sentiment which is created by the occurrences and 
the phrases of the day, rather than by that “historical con- 
science *’ which would teach us what are the inevitable results 
of centuries of oppression. The actual question of the Irish 
Land Bill, what it professes to do, and whether it does it in 
the best way, is, moreover, in itself altogether uninteresting to 
the English and Scotch constituencies; they neither under- 
stand nor care to understand it, whilst most of their repre- 
sentatives—as one hears every day avowed by them in society 
—know and care as little. These have not only been de- 
tached, and left running with a diminished, almost exhausted, 
impetus, but their constituencies have not been eager to re- 
new that influence which many a political Antzus from time to 
time has felt and understood so well. The oldest and most 
experienced members of the House say they never knew the 
details of a Bill so debated; but the really informed and intel- 
ligent debaters on either side have been few, though there has 
been much talk by those who, with a little learning in law, 
and political economy, and landowning, have had no suspicion 
how dangerous and misleading such half-knowledge is, when 
it prompts to the founding fidgetty action upon it. In the 
Irish Church case we had a simply destructive measure, with 
no parsons to defend their real or supposed interests under it ; 
but here we have had a most complicated and delicate scheme 
for the reconstruction of the relations of landlords and tenants 
in Ireland, at the mercy, so far as unlimited discussion went, 
of squires who believed that their interests were directly 
involved ; of lawyers with their superstitious reverence for the 
worst laws if only they exist, and their superstitious horror of 
these being meddled with even by the law-making power 
itself ; and of political economists who have not learnt from 
Mr. Mill to rise from maxims to principles, and from sciolism 
to science. 

When once the fiat for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church had gone forth, the work was simple enough ; for it 
was one of those destructive processes which, however neces- 
sary, belong, as the Spectator has on other occasions pointed out, 
to the statesmanship of the past rather than of the future. But 
the problem which the Government proposed to itself to solve 
as regards the Land question, and which we believe,— 
as we have said from the day that Mr. Gladstone stated the 
problem and its proposed solution in introducing the Bill,— 
to be adequately solved by that Bill, was how to recognize, 
and preserve, and give a future legal right of existence to 
every beneficial custom or usage which had grown up in Ulster, 
or any other part of Ireland, in the relations of landlords and 
tenants ; and how to create, by statute, rights analogous to 
those customs, and therefore presumably suited to the genius 
of the lrish people, wherever the hard rule of the conquerors 
and their descendants had prevented such customs from 
thriving, or even taking root. On the one hand, the measure 
was to do all this; but on the other, it was to recognize and 
provide for the fact that Ireland stands in intimate relations, 
political and social, with England and Scotland, and that it is 
interpenetrated by English and Scotch modes of thought and 
action at various points, and not least by the introduction of 
those notions of land being held and oceupied on the 
basis of commercial contract between landlord and tenant 
which, though almost unknown out of Britain, are yet here so 
ingrained in men’s minds as to be commonly taken for laws of 
nature. Nothing, indeed, has been more curious in the late 
discussions than the way in which the advocates of the aris- 
tocratic faiths and interests as to land have opposed the 
Irish Land Bill for its assertion of the rights of tenure and 
status against those of contract, in comfortable unconscious- 
ness of what is plain enough to those who can anticipate 
results in their germs, that the great changes which are 
assuredly coming upon the relations of landlord and tenant in 
England and Scotland will not be derived from Irish pre- 
cedent, but will be the logical consequences and natural 
developments of this very doctrine of freedom of contract in 
land. The Act of Parliament which a few years ago declared 
that the only relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland was 
that of contract, and not of tenure, fell as dead as every Act 
must do which declares that to be which is not; but it was not 
the less true of England and Scotland because it was false of 
Ireland; and it is in adjusting the relations of [reland to Englana 
and Scotland in this respect, and so really effecting what that 
absurd declaration of Parliament meant to do, that much of the 
difficulty and delicacy of the work of the present Government 
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has consisted. Such an adjustment was necessary in order to | possibly to obtain a murderous weapon. Marshall, either roa! 
meet all the facts of the case,—the facts of the partial exist- | from sleep by a noise, or, as the police think, just getting up to dog 
ence of contract by the side of tenure and status in the owner- | spell of work before Sunday began, went down, went out of doors 
ship and occupation of land in Ireland, as well as its more |—the smithy being detached—entered the smithy door, and wag 
complete existence in England and Scotland; but it was also felled by a blow from a sledge-hammer, which killed hing 


necessary for that practical reason which no statesman can 
disregard,—that it would have been impossible to carry in the 
Imperial Parliament any measure for Ireland which did not 
offer some points of contact and appreciation to English habits 
of thought and prepossessions of feeling. ‘ Policy, justice, 
possibility,” are the characteristics which Mr. Fortescue 
claimed for his Bill, in his speech on the second reading,—a 
speech which will well repay the reading again by those who 
can appreciate the close and clear exposition of a piece of truly 
constructive legislation. Both in its retrospective survey of 
the growth of opinion on the question, and in its explanation 
of the principles and method on which the Bill has been 
actually framed, it is to our mind an instructive specimen of 
the way in which a true statesman prepares his work for 
Parliament. How the worth of the measure has since been 
tested in Parliament only those can fully know who have sat 
night by night in the House with the Bill in one hand and the 
interminable list of amendments in the other, listening to the 
successive speeches on either side; 
given but slight sketches of what actually went on. And 
out of this ordeal the Bill has come, improved no doubt in 
details, and those in a liberal sense, but in the main what 
it was originally, and what we then pronounced it to be,—a 
strong Bill and a good Bill, and no such clumsy and ineflicient 
work as some superficial critics have called it. It was striking, 
in the debate on Sir John Gray’s scheme last week, to hear 
not only the more important Irish supporters of the Govern- 
ment, but their unsparing though not ungenerous opponent, 
Dr. Ball himself, arguing against that scheme, on the ground 
that it would disturb the operation of Government 
measure in Ireland, and its acceptance there as a full and 
final settlement of the question. That it event- 
ually be so accepted, all our most recent accounts of the 
feeling of Irish landlords and_ tenants more and 


more probable. 
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THE DENHAM TRAGEDY. 

FFNUE special horror of this Denham tragedy, the feature which 
distinguishes it from vulgar murders, and raises it into the 

rank of an event inthe history of crime, is not the number of the 
victims, though that no doubt helps to heat the popular 
imagination, but the illustration it offers of the true blood- 
thirst, that passion in human nature whose explosions are so rare 
and so terrible that many philosophers have questioned its very 
existence. Murders of revenge, of hate, of brutality, of lust, are 
common enough, but murders of bloodthirstiness, murders com- 
mitted under the influence of that lust for bloodshedding which | 
but rarely descends on soldiers like a madness, which 


Y 


occasionally bt 
broke out half-a-dozen times in isolated spots in France during 
ol tue vet an the Thite Terror rhich Tropmann did 
both the Red and the White Terror, which Tro; I 


not feel,—he haying planned massacre because mere murder 


would not have secured his object,—but which past all question 
governed De Quincy’s favourite murderer, Williams, and was, as | 


of the 


we believe, the inspiring motive of the worst Denham 


atrocities, are extremely rare. 
his several murders actually beat a child in its cradle, a/ 
little child incapable of giving evidence, to death,—a crime | 
in its entire causelessness unparalleled except in the history | 
of sacked cities and in this week's murder. 
supposed that the murderer, believed to be a Staffordshire | 
tramp and thief, named John Jenkins or Johan Owen, was 
actuated by some feeling of revenge; that he had sworn some 
kind of vendetta against his victim Marshall, an engineer living 
in Denham, Bucks, and it is still uncertain whether he had not 
some previous grudge or family feud against him. He had been re- 
peatedly imprisoned for petty thefts, and on his last release told the 
warder that he would not be imprisoned again ; that a blacksmith of 
Uxbridge owed him money, and that if he did not get it he, 
would have the villain’s blood. Whatever his motive,—revenge, or | 
desire for money, or a mere idea of petty robbery, it would seem | 
that on the night of Saturday last he slipped away from a room | 
in Uxbridge in which he had lodged in company with a workman 
named Coombs, went to Denham, and early in the morning | 
entered Marshall's smithy, probably for plunder, as had he in- | 


tended to ask for money he would have gone to the house, but / little 


for the reporters have | 


! 
i 


| till his 


It was at first crime itself we never heard 


| poisoning, or even fire-raising. 


jinstantly. The side of the head was beaten in, and he 
| probably only screamed once, and did not struggle at all. Th 
| murderer, whoever he was, then left the smithy, entered the 

house by the front door, and met in the doorway Marshall's Wife, 
| Charlotte, who had evidently been roused by some alarm, for hep 
dress was just thrown over her night-things, and killed her, pre. 
| bably with a chopper taken out of the smithy for the purpose and 
| Subsequently found. Mer sister, who under the same alarm had 
|followed her in her night-dress, was next despatched, and then 
| the murderer followed the remainder of the household, Marshall's 
|mother, an old woman of seventy-seven, and three children of 
|eight, six, and four, who, conscious in some way of the horrible 
| tragedy proceeding, were trying in wild alarm to escape by the 
| back kitchen. By this time the horrible thirst for blood as blood, the 
| delirium of slaughter of which soldiers have been known to speak, 
| must have possessed the murderer, for he not only slaughtered the 
| grandmother—always with blows on the head—but all the children, 
| even a little one four years old, whom he could have secured or 
| frightened with ease,—a crime almost as superfluous as that of 
| Williams, a crime suggesting that its perpetrator was no longer sane, 
but delirious with the delirium of wickedness. Dy this time he was 
covered with blood and half-frantic, for he went out of doors into 
the smithy and took off Marshall's boots and trousers, thus 
deliberately giving clues to the police. ‘Then he returned, took 
other clothes, two watches, a chain, and what little silver money 
there was about —missing, however, £20 which was in the house, 


having been drawn by Marshall's sister-in-law to mect the expenses 
of her wedding—and strolled out upon the road, entering into con- 
| versation, as she says, with a woman named Elizabeth Simpson, 
who lived a hundred yards off, and whose evidence, though not 

rently distrusted on the spot, is at a distance almost unintelli- 
ui le. She took him for M wshall _ by his clothes,” and addressed 
him as Marshall, whom, nevertheless, she must have known by 
sight, listened to a story about the family having gone out fora 
fortnight; but never suspected anything, and let him hunt with 
her for a key lost on the road. The man then went away, re- 
turned to Uxbridge, where of all places he was most likely to be 
h whom he had 








ap] 
) 


recognized, spoke to Coombs, the workman wit 
lodged on Saturday, who instantly remarked on his change of 
dress, and then passed Sunday night in a brothel, where again his 
bloodthirstiness broke out. Ile threatened all the inmates of the 
house with a loaded pistol, declared exultingly that he ** could do for 
them all,” and throughout the night kept menacing bis companion 
with death till sbe was nearly dead from alarm. ‘The thirst for 
killing of which we have spoken had clearly obtained possession 
of him, for he had no quarrel with anyone in the house, a “row” 
would have involved the greatest risk to himself, and yet he 
| tried every door of the rooms occupied by the girls pistol in 
haud. ‘The man so to speak, with bloodshed 
actions were those of a Iie made 
no use of Sunday to get away, he pledged the chain he had stolen 
for thirty shillings, though told by the pawnbroker that it was 
gold and worth much more, he seems to have had no idea of flight 
till the talk of the people about the murder made it difficult for 
him to conceal his agitation, and when arrested, before he had 





was, drunk 


almost lunatic. 


The wretch Williams, in one of | heard the charge, he broke out into protestations that he had 


committed no murder, and then strove to draw a pistol, not, if we 
read him aright, to commit suicide, but more murders. A more 
astounding illustration of the insanity or delirium imduced by 
of, for all through his actions he 


retained enough recollection to know that he was in danger; he 


| changed his clothes partly to be rid of blood-stains, he tried to hide 


attempted to fly, though 


the children’s bodies, and he at last 
lightest ground for believing 


fortunately too late. There is not the s 
that he was insane, so far as insanity covers responsibility, but he 
was Clearly under some influence inclining him, as some forms af 
hemp are said to do, at once to bloodshedding and to a stupid 
juiescence ; and as he had had no drink, it could only be the crime 
itself which, indulged, raised the criminal impulse to the height of 
mania. 

As far as danger to society is concerned, 
is not an alarming one, far less so than an ordinary instance of 
Men so absolutely liberated from 


the Uxbridge tragedy 


the bonds imposed by Providence on the bad that they ci 
massacre to secure results which a theft would yield, who can crus4 


children needlessly ‘like flies on a pane,” who can be 
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stimulated, not cowed, by murder, are fortunately rare, or the | shining of a candle should suggest toa moth that in the flame of 


world would be uninhabitable; but it is well that we should | that candle living beings like itself exist. In point of fact, the 
gecasionally recognize the existence in some men,—Carlyle says in | moth would be much nearer the mark jf it peopled the dark iuter- 
al] men, but he treats “habit ” as a garment, instead of a modifying | vening spaces with moths, and evcluded them from the various 
foree,—of the true wild-beast ferocity, the instinct which makes | luminous points visible to it; and so as regards so/ar worlds, not 
the tiger cub gentle till it has tasted blood, untameable from the only have we no reason to single them out for conjectural inhabi- 
moment it has shed it, for of all the lower passions, this is the one | tants, but as far as we can reason from analogy at all, we have special 
reason to single them out as localities in which creatures like our- 
selves are even more unlikely to exist than in the empty celestial 
spaces themselves. No doubt it is perfectly reasonable to suppose 
that there may be planetary systems for most or all of the solar 
worlds, like that to which we belong, and that there, if beings 
some natures can throw themselves, a state which is common in | more or less like ourselves do not already exist, preparation may 
the East, and which often suggests to observers,—for instance, to | be making for them. But what we want to insist on is, that so far 
Lord Lytton and the romancers of every land who have described | as we can reason at all in this matter, we can reason only by 
the vampire,~-the thought that man without a soul would rank | analogy; and that argument, as distinguished from mere conjecture, 
with the wild, and not with the domestic animals. ‘The wisest | fails us, just so far as we have no tangible analogies of physical 
touch in the ‘‘Strange Story,” the most suggestive thing its author | condition on which to build. 
ever wrote, is the agony of cruelty into which Margrave, the soul-| Now, in the case of the planet Mars, and in the case of the 
less, joyous, blithesome Faun, with the activity of a panther and planet Mars alone, our astronomers have really established the 
the health of a buffalo, is thrown by the accidental bite of a little | existence of a similarity of physical condition, which gives us the 
strongest positive grounds for inferring that even such creatures 
oe as we now are could somehow make shift to live there, though, of 
LIFE IN) MARS. course, not without a certain amount of preliminary discomfort 
while we were trying to acclimatize ourselves. Mr. Proctor’s 
graphic account of these similarities, and his delightful chart of 
worlds in physical conditions widely different from that of our own, me argo continents and waters, sugges on - vet areas menapind 
a chapter of the highest interest on ‘ Mars the Miniature of our two of the known differences of condition, in their relation to the 
Earth,’—the specific interest of the essay being the very close probable results upon the history and civilization of the Martialists. 
analogy it proves in the physical condition of Mars to that of our Virst, let us briefly say that the Martialists have a world re = 
own earth, so that we have a far larger basis of similarities from onset than ene of ome honsiaptienen So eageeey tie, Se ee a 
which to draw our inferences to other similiarities which we can, as - bas not wore ers lens ours than Gecwth, mak 0 eo 
yet, only conjecture, than we have in the case of the Moon, or even | tion of its surface being occupied with water than of our glo i dTonnng 
the planet Jupiter, or Venus or Mercury,—worlds in all of which its seas are of the general type of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, 
there is some vast fundamental difference of condition which must wadeges sets ae sagging, talent syne ar mvaioney a 
affect the whole course of nature there. In the moon there is the |°°*8 “"° ™ the acighbourhood of the cold oath pm 
fatal difference of no atmosphere, and none, therefore, of the | Mars, which has a climate far severer than the k ewneh ae 
enormous variety of phenomena,—evaporation, clouds, colours, or" ques x wens - — gl - _ sea lt . 
vegetation, lungs, &c.,—dependeut thereon. In Mercury and ‘a hich can be ann Se : eee ant on oeupents . — ah 
Venus, if there is not, as we should suppose on the first look, an hemisphere, and to increase again as winter comes ee ; . = = 
amount of leat which would make those planets quite intolerable apite of the preponderance of land, a = deal of ath - a 
to the various races of creatures inhabiting our earth, we have Mare, especially an winter, coats often Biting He ea ae 
at least no right as yet to asswae that there is not, and no of the continents from our astronomers, and then aeeey is- 
evidence at all really demonstrating the existence of those ow and lcaving the continents clear — cme 
general physical conditions on which alone we can base au which usually happens about the hour of noon in Mars, just 9 a 
argument from analogy. In Jupiter there is pretty clear weather “% pe ange on na a yeas Se > on 
positive evidence that the conditions of existence are quite the length of the antl your & neamty eee tie 8 ye 
inconsistent with life as we know it. In all probability, the and that the force of gravity on Mars is much less —_— - 

a ah : r s with us, so that, as Mr. Proctor expresses it, ‘* a Daniel 
body of the planet is still a glowing uncondensed mass of molten waat i i With Gs, 80 4 ‘I . ht of fi 
matter, with an atmosphere heavily charged with boiling vapour ; Lambert on Mars —— be able to sap easily toa heig i" wd a 
and if there be life at all of our kind in the Jovian system, it must | & feet, and he could run faster than the best of our terrestria 
in all probability be on the satellites, and not on the planct itself; 
and even they are composed of so light a material, as compared 
with the earth or the moon, as to suggest a very different general 
physical condition. Of course, there is nothing to prove that in- 
tellectual beings, like ourselves in reasoning powers, may not exist 
in the fiery furnace of the sun or on the cinder which we call the ‘ : : - 
moon, or indecd, in empty space itself ; but there we come into the | *!4°3 that falls would be less dangerous, that the strain on walls, or 
region of pure conjecture, and the argument from analogy wholly | columns, or any other supports would be much less, aud that there- 
fails. Nothing is beyon1 pure conjecture. A hundred thousand | fore roofs, arches, and structures of that kind might be easly 
intellectual beings like myself may be dancing on the paper on | Set up on a much larger scale by creatures of equal skill with 
which I am writing, for anything I know; but I have no reason | Urselves; but, on the other hand, that /riction, which is more or 
to think so, aud [ have very little more reason to think that such | !e8s proportional to pressure, and, therefore, in the case of piles - 
beings exist either on the sun or on the moon, for the only | stones, Xc., to weight, would be far less than on the surface of the 
circumstance which favourably distinguishes these positions frou | earth, so that any violent lateral disturbances such as hurricanes, 
empty space, for the abode of beings like ourselves, is the existence of would exert a still greater effect than on our earth in destroying 
4 force of gravity there, more or less resembling the force of gravity such structures, since there would be less solidity, and, therefore, 
which keeps us rooted to the earth; and even that circumstance as | !¢33 frictional resistance to overcome in overturning them. Again, 
regards the sun can hardly be said to furnish an analogy, for at the the vastly diminished weight of given masses would eave 
surface of the sun, to say nothing of the difficulty of living in a great advautage to all kinds of engines of draught. Carriages, 
furnace, the force of gravity itself would be so enormous as to | © and railways would attain a vastly greater speed than on 
crush any one with the body of a man. While, therefore, | Ur earth, and the sledging on the snowficlds of Mars might be as 
there is nothing to prevent our conjecturing inhabitants for | swift as the wind. All these inferences are matter of certainty, so 
all the suns in space, there is precisely as little reason for doing | far as they go. But (2), there seems a very great probability that 
80, as for conjecturing inhabitants for the intervening celestial | the atmosphere of Mars is relatively considerably denser than ours, 
vacuum. ‘The mere attraction of our attention to these particu- | since at a distance from the sun so much greater that the planet 
lar points in space by the lights suspended there, ought no more | probably receives, directly, less than half the light and heat we 
to suggest living beings in any degree like ourselves, than the | receive, there seems no sign of any arctic severity, and clear 


hg 


Se . *,* - . 
- | evidence that the atmosphere holds vast quantities of watery 


* Other Worlds than Ours. The Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light of | “ . . 
Recent Scicntitic Researches. By Richard A, Proctor, F.R.A.S. Londou: Longmans. \ yapour even in winter, which points toa general temperature 


civilization hides most carefully out of sight, hides so successfully 
that stories of men who have ‘run a muck ” seem, even to rough 
Englishmen, stories about the men of another planet, and opinion 
is tempted to regard bloodthirstiness as insanity. It is not insanity 
in the medical sense at all events, but a state of mind into which 


squirrel. 


[* a book far inore entertaining than any modern novel Mr. 
Proctor* has given us, amongst a number of other studies of 











athletes.” 

The general result, then, of the telescopic observations on Mars, 
and the deduced calculations, may be said to be,—(1) with cer- 
tainty, that the weight of objects of the same mass in Mars is 
much less than half what it is here, and that consequently there 
would be a far greater range of activity for creatures of the same 
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considerably higher than our world would have if removed to the 
same distance from the sun, especially when one considers how much 
less water to supply vapour, and how much greater a proportion of 
land than the earth, Mars contains, Again, the rapidity with which 
storms clear off from a big continent and leave the outline clearly 
marked after being all enveloped in mist before, seems to show 
the existence of very rapid currents of air ; and this, no doubt, the 
greater inclination of the axis of Mars, giving a greater range to 
the northward and southward journeys of the sun, would promote. 
Putting these facts together, then, we should infer that the atmo- 
sphere of Mars is, in proportion, heavier than that of the earth, 
and therefore a warmer envelope for the planet, that its winds are 
more violent, and that the great difficulty of the architects of the 
planet is more likely to be the strengthening of their structures 
against lateral forces,—hurricanes, for instance, —than against the 
strain of gravity. Their outer walls would have to be compara- 
tively much more solid,—their difficulty in raising broad arches 
and spacious roofs would be much less; and locomotion on Mars 
must be much more easy and speedy, ceteris paribus, than loco- 
motion on the earth. 

If this be so, we may see a fitness in the much larger proportion 
of land in the planet and the comparative narrowness and 
smallness of the seas. Probably life in Mars is faster than it is 
here. It is very improbable that the civilization of the dif- 
ferent continents there, is divided by periods extending over 
thousands of years. ‘There is probably no one of the great 
continental tracts of Mars known there as ‘‘ the New World.” 
If great migrations of conquering races have taken place on Mars 
as on the earth, they have probably succeeded each other faster, 
having a less surface to move over, less obstacles perhaps in the 
way, and greater advantages in locomotion. We should not be 
surprised, too, if the Martialists had got greatly ahead of us in 
respect of navigating the air. We know that the density of the 
planet as a whole is less than three-fourths of that of our earth, 
so that it seems likely that the tissues of the body of a Martialist 
which must be fed from the substance of the planet, are, on the 
whole, intrinsically lighter than those of man’s body. But if the 
Martialists’ bodies are intrinsically lighter, and their atmosphere a 
good deal heavier than ours, aérial transit may be a very easy 
matter to them, and it is quite conceivable that their normal 
mode of locomotion may be through the air. 

Again, if we are right in supposing the currents of air in Mars to 
be of more than usual violence, while the solidifying force of fric- 
tion which resists them is much smaller than here, it may be 
% reasonable inference that ‘natural selection” has already 
weeded out the loftier-growing trees, which would stand 
less chance in encounters with hurricanes than our own, and 
it is not improbable that the tendency of the greater facilities for 
motion, and the greater velocity of life in Mars altogether, would 
be that all its animal inhabitants range wider for their food, and 
obtain less on a given area than on our earth. We should be dis- 
posed to conjecture that it is a world in which speed is greater 
and of more importance than even on the earth, and if so, it seems 
likely enough that the difficulty we have supposed as to the 
solidity of walls exposed to the atmospheric currents of Mars, is 
got over as the difficulty of building durable structures is gene- 
rally got over in our own tropics, where earthquakes are so 
common,—by not building durable structures at all, but only 
very light and fragile ones,—a process which would, of course, 
be much easier where all the materials were lighter and all 
motion swifter than with us. In a word, it seems likely that the 
distinctive feature of life on Mars is velocity, that the creatures there 
live faster, move oftener, undergo more change, just as the planet 
itself passes through a far vaster orbit (though its orbital velocity is 
not quite so great as ours) in one of the Martial years. But that 
such a characteristic would tend to quicken the progress of the 
mind and of discovery is doubtful. With us civilization has never 
advanced rapidly till it had become tame and, so to say, plodding, 
and the excitements of local change at least had become few. 
But the great seasonal changes on Mars, — especially in the 
Southern hemisphere, where the winter and summer are aggra- 
vated by the enormously increased distance of the Sun at that 
period when his rays are least direct, and his nearness at that 
period when his rays are most direct,—contribute to confirm the 
impression we have drawn from other considerations, that 
physically, at least, the life there has far more of rapid change 
in it than we can easily conceive ; but whether that has developed 
or arrested the mental and moral progress of the Martialists is a 
question, of which the elements are altogether too conjectural for 
serious discussion. 


—— ey 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———_ 
SHORTCOMINGS OF THE IRISH LAND BILL, 

(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—Impressed, as I am, on the one hand, with the honourable 
and increasing anxiety of the Ministry, Parliament, and genuine 
people in England, to meet the real wants of Ireland, on the other 
hand, with the conviction that anything short of that will entai} 
failure and disaster, I venture to trouble you with a statement of 
what I conceive to be the most essential shortcomings of the Trish 
Land Bill as it now stands. I shall merely premise that I adopt, 
as the only true test of sufficiency, the adequacy of the proposed 
provisions to accomplish for Ireland the twofold object of politica} 
pacification and industrial encouragement, by checking arbitr 
evictions and capricious raising of rents as regards the tenants, and 
by ensuring settled employment with comfortable homes to the 
labourers. That, I take it, is the Irish land problem; to be 
solved only by paying strict attention to Irish facts. 

The phrase “ penalty on eviction” frequently recurred in Mr, 
Gladstone’s introductory speech, and seemed to be its keynote, 
importing that the landlord who evicted a tenant paying his rent, 
cultivating properly, and not subdividing or subletting, should be 
made liable to the full extent of the damages awarded by the Act 
to each class of landholder. The third clause, however, now pro- 
vides merely for ‘‘such compensation for the loss which the Court 
shall find to have been sustained by the tenant in quitting his holding, 
to be paid by the landlord, as the Court may think just.” The 
words italicized were inserted in Committee, and they make in my 
judgment the greatest possible difference. The Equities’ clause, 
indeed (fourteenth), authorizes the Court to take into account any 
‘unreasonable conduct of either party ;” but, as a matter of legat 
construction, it seems very doubtful whether these expressions 
would authorize the Court to go outside of the distinct enactment 
which limits the tenant’s claim to such ‘loss’ as he can prove. 
The Equities’ clause on this view might reduce, but could not 
augment, the tenant’s claim. The original scope of the Bill would 
be restored by substituting the words ‘ disturbance and loss.’ Thus 
alone, I conceive, can the smaller class of tenants be rendered 
secure and induced to improve. 

Two amendments accepted by the Government must, there is 
great reason to apprehend, give a powerful impulse to those con- 
solidating tendencies of landlords which have largely operated to 
produce or intensify the Irish situation. I refer, first, to the 
reduction of the maximum of compensation for disturbance in the 
case of tenants whose annual valuation exceeds £100, from two to 
one year’s rent (clause 3),—a limitation in itself impolitic, since 
these larger tenants are the chief buyers of agricultural machinery, 
and must be great losers by forced removals; secondly, to the reduc- 
tion from holdings of an annual value of £100 to those of fifty, of 
the power accorded to the tenant of ‘+ contracting himself out of 
the Bill,” in other words, of depriving himself of its benefits by 
an act deemed voluntary, but frequently forced, as anyone may 
know who is acquainted with the system of ‘ estate rules” which 
prevails far more extensively than is thought or even suspected. 
(Clause 10.) Neither can I see why tenancies of £100 annual 
value created after the Act should entitle the holder toa maximum 
of one year’s rent, while the same class, if created Lefore the Act, 
are excluded from all compensation for disturbance. (Clause 4.) 

The important clause (the fifth) which creates the presumption 
that improvements have been made by the tenants, has in Com- 
mittee been seriously curtailed as regards those made before the 
Act. I feel great doubt as to the propriety of conceding any of 
these four superinduced limitations, but one of them strikes me 
as being quite inadmissible. I refer to the excepted case of sales 
after the improvements were made. I could better understand aa 
exception of the tenant’s right to claim for improvements as against 
the subsequent purchaser, if holding by a Parliamentary title, 
though I should not admit its justice, since it is notorious that 
purchasers under the Landed Estates’ Court have very generally 
raised the rents at the tenants’ expense. ‘The mere reversal of the 
onus of proof may injure the tenant, but can hardly benefit the 
landlord. 

'T'wo classes of tenants were excluded from the Bill, and are still 
unprovided for. First, those who have been evicted recently oa 
notices given after it was well known that a Land Bill must be 
passed. I trust the Chief Secretary for Ireland will see reason to 
provide for such cases, as I believe, neither few nor insignificant, 
by carrying back the operation of the Bill to the 1st of January 
last. I hope he may also reconsider the opinion he expressed 
respecting the second class of excluded tenancies, viz., thos 
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T eccupiers. whose holdings are under middlemen, and will 
expire on the determination of the mesne Jandlords’ leases after 
the passing of the Act. 1 think the reason he gave for excluding 
them is, a8 regards some large classes of cases, not borne out by 
Jrish facts. In reference to the extensive tracts of reclaimed bog 
and mountain land held by middlemen on long leases, it is 
jmpossibie to say that the subletting to the predecessors of the 
actual occupiers was made ‘ against the interest or contrary to the 
wishes and intentions of the head landlord.’ They were, in truth, 
made for his interest and with his privity, being the only way of 
utilizing such lands; a view fortified by the statutes which in 
1771-2 and 1777-8 were passed relaxing the penal code in favour 
of long leases. 

The preceding clauses refer to tenancies. But the Ministry, 
most wisely, made provison for the case of the agricultural 
labourers. I regret that the exception in favour of half-acre 
lettings in connection with their cottages originally made, has been 
practically almost nullified by the limitation of such holdings to 
«one for every twenty-five acres of tillage land,” the power of 
creating such being likewise confined to tenants who hold 
«twenty-five acres of ti/lage land.” The amendment as proposed 
bythe Government omitted all reference to ‘tillage,’ and merely 
specified ‘twenty-five acres.’ ‘That limitation was, perhaps, not 
unreasonable; but the further concession, made apparently some- 
what hastily, is, I think, as fatal a one as could be made, if the 
measure is to promote the employment and domestic comfort of 
Irish labourers, and to diminish the influx into towns of a class 
whose discontent is constantly recruiting the strength of Fenianism. 
[ would for the same reason suggest that all contracts prohibiting 
such subletting as the Act may authorize should be expressly 
annulled. 

If space allowed, I should gladly specify the points in which, by 
the action or with the concurrence of the Government, the Land 
Bill has been essentially improved. But the existence of such 
amendments, neither few nor unimportant as they are, cannot 
alter the injurious effects of concessions at variance with the 
policy required by the Irish situation. I have reason to know 
that an amount and kind of public opinion, not to be disregarded, 
exists in Ireland conformable to the views above stated ; and I am 
not without hope that, even at this Jate stage, they may be taken 
into serious consideration by the Ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, May 18, 1870. Henry Dix Hurron. 


CAMBRIDGE AND THE TESTS BILL. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—That the Senate of the University of Cambridge should 
petition against the “ University ‘Tests’ Bill,” now before the 
House of Commons, would be expected by all who know of what 
materials that Senate is composed. As, however, some cf your 
readers may not be acquainted with the constitution of this 
University, a brief history of the petition may enable them to 
estimate it at its true value. 

At a mecting of the Council of the Senate on May 16, two 
memorials were read by the Vice-Chancellor, and a proposition 
was made by a leading Conservative member to offer a grace to 
the Senate embodying a petition against the Bill. Of these 
memorials, one, supporting the motion, was signed by 94 persons ; 
the other, opposing it, by 69. The former list, according to a 
printed circular now before me, ‘‘ contains the names of the most 
eminent scientific men in Cambridge, men whose names are known 
throughout Europe, and on whose reputation that of the University 
mainly rests.” With characteristic modesty this circular omits to 
state that the list also contains a number of names, the bearers of 
which do not occupy the most distinguished posts even in the 
Colleges, with some in whom ‘ zeal for the Lord’ seems rather out 
of place. ‘The second list was, according to the same circular, 
only signed ‘* by four or five Professors whose advanced opinions 
are well known;” it, however, omits to state that, outside the 
University, they have some reputation for learning, and fails to 
remark that a very large number of the rank and file were men 
actively engaged in College work ; about a dozen, it should be said, 
though graduates, were not members of the Senate. 

The Council, after much consideration, decided, by a majority 
of seven to six, against offering the grace. Nothing daunted, the 
promoters of the petition again set to work, and on Saturday, 
May 21, the former mover of the grace reopened the question, 
and was supported by a memorial signed by twenty-five more 
persons; a few of these being men who disapproved of the 
petition, but thought it more expedient to avoid any appearance 
of ‘‘burking” the measure. After some discussion, the question 








was adjourned to the following Monday, in order to obtain a 
fuller meeting of the Council. ‘The opponents of the measure, in 
deference to the expressed wishes of so large a number of the 
resident members of the University, then determined to offer no 
further resistance, hoping that they might be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their objections and discussing the grace in 
the schools; trusting also that at any rate a reasonable time 
would be allowed to the University for considering the petition, 
and criticizing or defending it in the short printed letters 
commonly circulated on such occasions. 

‘The necessary absence of one of their number had on this occa- 
sion placed them in a minority of one ; they, however, hoped that 
the courtesy which they had shown would be reciprocated. Their 
hopes were doomed to be disappointed. ‘The victorious party 
refused any discussion of the measure, refused even to allow the 
usual three or four days’ interval, and fixed the grace for the 
following Wednesday, the very earliest day on which it could be 
brought forward, and that only by straining to the utmost the 
words of the statute. 

Why this haste? That day—curious coincidence—was the 
oceasion of the annual Horticultural Show. Cambridge then teems 
with country visitors, female and male, and among the latter 
the clergy for many miles round muster in considerable force. 
Need we ask how the great majority of them would vote? Can 
we suppose that the attraction of sharing the feast in the College 
and the fray in the Senate House, of combining the strains of 
music, the odours of flowers, and the greetings of old friends, 
with tlhe comfortable consciousness of having ‘saved the 
Church,” would not prove absolutely irresistible to any clerical 
voter within a radius of thirty or forty miles about this centre of 
railways? ‘Thus, if the petition were opposed in the Senate 
ITouse, an overwhelming majority might be secured for it ; which 
might be quoted again and again, in future debates on the subject, 
as an indubitable evidence of the mind of the University on the 
subject. Of this gratification, the opponents of the measure 
have been cruel enough to deprive them by abstaining from 
voting. 

The fact therefore remains, notwithstanding this petition, that 
at least one-half of those most actively engaged in the work of the 
University would, as shown by the address presented some months 
back to Mr. Gladstone, welcome the Bill,—and probably several 
more would not regard it with much dislike. On this point I 
would gladly write at greater length, but I have already trespassed 
too much on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. G. Bonney. 


MR. ARNOLD AND THE DISSENTERS. 

(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPecrator.”) 
Sin,—lI gladly sit at the feet of Mr. Arnold whenever he stands 
forth as the apostle to the Dissenters. ‘To listen to his rebukes is 
a wholesome discipline. But what docs he mean when he says, 
‘* Why are we to be more blamed than the Church for the strife 
arising out of our rival existences ? asks the Dissenter. Because 
the Church cannot help existing, and you can!” Now I, for one, 
would not continue to be a Dissenter another day, if I could help 
it. Does Mr. Arnold mean that a man can make his convictions 
what he pleases? Or that, having convictions he cannot get rid 
of, he ought not to act upon them when they would lead him into 
Dissent? Does he mean that the man who believes, for instance, 
the Athanasian Creed, and petitions that it may be retained in the 
Prayer-Book, *‘cannot help” having that belief, whilst the man 
who repudiates that Creed, and therefore refuses to make himself 
responsible for its doctrines, ‘can help” having such an unbelief ? 
But Mr. Arnold himself repudiates the Athanasian Creed. Can 
he help doing so ? 

Mr. Arnold further says, ‘A Christian is inexcusable in break- 
ing with the Church, except for a departure from the primal 
ground of her foundation: Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity.” To me it is “iniquity” to say 1 
believe what I do not believe. I hold, therefore, that I am to be 
excused for breaking with the Church, inasmuch as I cannot be 
true to both the Church and myself. There are thousands of 
Dissenters who are ready to say, ‘ We will yield to no one in our 
recognition of the duty of striving earnestly and prayerfully after 
the Christian life; but that any one has a right to compel us to 
subscribe to a number of metaphysical subtleties which we neither 
believe nor understand, we deny. We are Dissenters, not for 
Dissent’s sake, but because we cannot get through the door of the 
Church of England, and we scorn to get in ‘ by some other way.’ ” 
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I think Mr. Arnold is unjust, not only to those who are Dis- 
senters because they are conscientiously atttached to dogmas in- 
consistent with the teaching of the Church of England; but he is 
equally unjust to that increasing body of men who are Dissenters 
simply because they have trodden in Mr. Arnold’s footsteps, and 
have come to believe that—to borrow words from last Saturday’s 
article on ‘*Mr. Arnold on St. Paul”—*‘ theological dogma is 
premature.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArrHur Ransom. 

[Our correspondent’s principle might exclude him from being a 
clergyman of the Church, but we can see nothing to prevent lay- 
men belonging to the Church from expressing, what they do con- 
stantly express, as strong a protest against individual dogmas of 
the Church as any Dissenter.—Ep. Spectator.] 

THE “PROTESTANT DECLARATION.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The Saturday Review has departed from its accustomed 
rule, and printed a letter from the Master of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge. If there is any substantial error in what Dr. 
Thompson thinks it worth while to affirm in this letter, it will 
certainly be thought worth while that it should be corrected. Still 
more certainly is there error in the following judgment :— 

“Those Fellows (there are some),” says Dr. Thompson, “ who, in 
consequence of a subsequent change of opinion, have given up their 
fellowships, have, it may be presumed, satisfied themselves edther that 
tradition and use are to be preferred to Scripture and truth, or that tho 
‘truo religion of Christ,’ which they pledged thomselves to ‘embrace ’ 
...+... is identical with the Thirty-Nino Articles, ov, thirdly, a case 
which it is to be hoped is imaginary, that no form of Christianity is 
tenable.”—Saturday Review, May 14, p. G44. 

The first two cases are as frivolous as the writer intended them 
to be considered ; yet, if the third case is imaginary, each of the 
late Fellows in question is guilty of one of these two forms of 
frivolity ; and, if the third case is not imaginary, one or more of 
them must be guilty of something which Dr. Thompson thinks 
more monstrous still. It may be only a natural illusion, but I 
believe it is of some importance to state that what Dr. ‘Thompson 
must be supposed to class under his third case is not at all 
imaginary. 

It should be observed, however, that Dr. ‘Thompson’s dilemma, 
or trilemma, is not exhaustive. The resigning Fellow need not 
have satisfied himself of either of these things,—that, for instance, 
no form of Christianity is tenable; it is enough that he should 
not satisfy himself that any is so. ‘This is a distinction which 
represents a perfectly real and practical difference, although 
criticism founded on it may have a technical sound. On the other 
hand, Dr. Thompson omits a point in the ‘* Protestant Declara- 
tion” which makes it irreconcilable, not indeed in strict logic, but 
upon any candid interpretation, with a not manifestly unreason- 
able state of opinion. ‘The declarant promises *‘ to ‘regard as 
human all doctrines not provable by the Word of God.’” Suppose 
a man has satisfied himself that nothing exists deserving the 
distinctive title of the Word of God, by which doctrines, human or 
divine, are prevable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘6 SOME.” 
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THE DISESTABLISHED IRISH CHURCIL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Your correspondent ‘* A Broad-Church Dissenter” is quite 
mistaken in thinking that the Charter which the Church of Ireland 
is to receive from the Crown will in any degree diminish its freedom, 
or bring it under the control of the State. The Charter has 
nothing to do with doctrine or discipline. It is not to be issued to 
the Church, but to the so-called representative body of the Church ; 
this is not the General Synod, but only a Board of Trustees, with 
large powers over the finance of the Church, but no powers at all 
in matters of patronage, or what is usually called Church govern- 
ment. It is to represent the Church in all dealings with the State, 
in the sense in which a man may be represented in court by his 
solicitor, but not in the sense in which Parliament represents the 
nation; in that sense the Church will be represented by the 
General Synod. The Charter only defines the powers and the 
constitution of the representative body. ‘The bishops are to be all 
members of it, and the clergy and laity are to elect members of it 
separately. Consequently it debars the Church from abolishing 
the order cither of bishops or of clergy; but there is really no 
restriction except this on the self-government of the Church.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
Joseph JOHN Murruy. 
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FRENCH STUDIES ON STERNE AND OTWAY.* 

For many years now English literature has enjoyed in France the 
benefit of really appreciative criticism. ‘The articles of M. Philarite 
Charles, afterwards those of M. Emile Montégut, in the Deux 
AMondes, on the principal writers and the works most en vogue 
amongst us, have generally surpassed in ability and truthfulness 
all but a very small number of the literary judgments passed jn 
England on the same subjects. M. Taine has made of English 
literature the subject of one of his best works,—many would say, 
his masterpiece hitherto. ‘The works before us afford a further 
proof of the interest taken by our neighbours in the literature of 
our country. 

Of the two works in question, that of M. de Grisy on Otway— 
a thesis for the doctorate in letters—may be most briefly dismissed, 
It is careful, and shows an intimate knowledge of modern dramatic 
literature. But the subject was hardly worth the pains which 
he has taken with it. In this busy nineteenth century, with 
Ireland undergoing a complete social and religious reconstitu- 
tion, we really do not care to read 216 somewhat closely 
printed pages about a second-rate dramatist like Otway, 
whose life itself, so little can be told of it, scarcely fills three 
or four. Even if, as Englishmen, we could execute Lord 
Castlereagh’s metaphor, and turn our backs upon ourselves, the 
very echoes of the French p/iscite rambling in the distance would 
drown the ring of Otway’s declamation, translated into M. de 
Grisy’s French. We cannot, indeed, but regret that the writer, who 
really seems to know English, should still be so absurd as to talk 
of Shakespeare as the ‘ immortel William.” Would he designate 
Corneille as ** Vimmortel Pierre,” or Racine as ** Vimmortel Jean ”? 
We feel surprised that he should treat ‘‘ Jacobite ” as synonymous 
with Royalist, and speak of ‘la frivolité Jacobite, aidée par les 
lettres que Charles 11. soumet i son absolutisme.” We feel pro- 
voked that he should persistently write ‘* Wicherly.” We will 
not grudge him his judgment on Otway,—that there was in him 
‘‘more than the beginning of a poet, nay, a whole poet, whom 
evil times and the hand of death mowed down before the hour of 
his maturity.” But the next time he has to speak with us at such 
length, we hope he may have something more interesting to talk 
about. 
M. Stapfer's work contains less matter in a bigger volume than 
M. de Grisy’s, but its subject is more attractive, the writer wields 
aiore practised and brilliant pen, and he claims, moreover, to 
enrich our literature with a hitherto unpublished fragment by his 
author. Ile frankly confesses, indeed, in his preface that the 
account he gives of it is not likely to satisfy any one. One of his 
friends, Vice-Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey, being two 
years ago at York at the house of a lady friend, was told by her 
that she possessed an unpublished essay in Sterne’s handwriting. 
He examined it, and obtained permission to borrow it for M. 
Stapfer, who was then preparing his book, and who returned it 
after taking a copy, intending eventually to ask from its owner a 
written account of the history of the MS. But the lady in ques- 
tion has since then fallen into a state of health which estops all 
correspondence with her, and the MS. can no longer be seen. It 
is unsigned, but M. Stapfer declares that the handwriting, which 
is very clear and firm, is identical with Sterne’s. 
On the whole, we see no reason for doubting in anywise M. 
Stapfer’s story. ‘The question is one substantially of internal 
evidence. ‘The fragment, which makes up seventeen loosely 
printed pages of M. Stapfer’s work, and is dedicated “to Mr. 
Cook,” consists of a jeu d’esprit founded palpably on Fontenelle’s 
Plurality of Worlds, but which recalls also directly, as M. Stapfer 
Walking 
in the orchard by starlight, the writer has been speculating on 
‘*the sublime notions of the modern philosophy, which makes the 
earth to be of the nature of a planet, moving round the sun, and 


well observes, the pages of Pascal on the ‘lwo Infinites. 


supposes all the fixed stars to be suas in their respective systems, 
: : Sag : BA 
each of them surrounded, like this of ours, by a quire of plancts. 


Why may not all these planets be inhabited? ‘Has not the 


microscope given us sensible evidence of a vast number of new 


vorlds?...... Wearesituate on a kind of isthmus, which 


is hard to say ** whether the solar 


templation. ... By a different conformation of its senses 4 


* Laurence Sterne, sa Personne et ses Ouvrages: Etude précédée dun Fragment inedit 


le Sterne Par Paul Stapfer. Pari Ernest Thorin, 1870 


Etude’ sur 7 vas Otway: Th presentée a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris, Par A. de 








Old Forge, Dunmurry, county Antrim, May 24, 1870. 
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seature might be made to apprehend any given portion of space 

as greater or less in any proportion than it appears tous. . . . I 

doubt not also but that by a different conformation of the brain 

a creature night be made to apprehend any given portion of time 

as greater Or less in any proportion than it appears to us... . 

The vigour with which the mind acts does no way depend on the 

bulk of the body. . . . I can imagine that [ might possess all the 

same mental powers and capacities, and exert as vigorous acts of 
thinking and willing as I now do, though my body were no bigger 
than the millionth part of a grain of sand.” After speculating for 
some time in this way under a plum-tree, our philosopher deems 
it time to go to bed. Here he dreams himself into ‘“ a new state 
of being,” in a ‘vast and commodious world,” the heavens of 
which are enlightened ‘‘ with abundance of smaller luminaries 
resembling stars, and one glaring one resembling the moon,” 
put fixed and with no apparent motion. A dimmer light 
was given by a different ‘set of luminaries” or ‘second 
stars,” various in magnitude and form, some crescent-shaped, 
others round. ‘‘ Besides these, there were several luminous streaks 
running across the heavens like our Milky Way, and many vari- 
ableglimmerings like our North Lights.” ‘The natural philosophy 
of this new world teaches that the world is ‘ flat, immensely ex- 
tended in every way,” with the sky ‘spread over it like a tent.” 
Travelling, however, to a foreign country in quest of knowledge, our 
reader finds hy degrees a considerable alteration in the heavens, sees 
the “ luminaries gradually set, and a * huge dusky veil, like a cloud 
rer only tinselled over with a faint glimmer of light,” rise, 
till it sets in turn; then stars arise again, and the traveller comes 
again to the same country, and is convinced that the world is 
round. Ife is at first persecuted for his pains, then laughed at 
when ke proceeds to draw certain new conclusions, as that the 
“second stars” shine with light borrowed from the great one ; 
that the heavenly bodies are many of them as large even as the world 
he lives on, and the second stars inhabited. From the appearance 
of a ‘‘ vast streak of light ..... on the edge of the dusky 
veil,” he is led to predict the coming of some vast luminary, which 
would “enlighten the world with surprising splendour.” But 
there begins ‘* to be heard all over the world a huge noise and 
fragor in the skies, as if all nature was approaching to her dissolu- 
tion.” ‘The stars seem ‘‘ torn from their orbits,” and * wander at 
random through the heavens,” and some are by degrees “ lost in 
the great dark veil.” Allis ‘* consternation, horror, and amaze ;” 
no less is expected “ than an universal wreck of nature.” Suddenly 
he awakes, and ordinary existence seems to him ‘so small and so 
inconsiderable ” that he can hardly believe that the present is not 
adream. Ile hurries into the orchard, and ‘by a sort of natural 
instinct’ makes for the plum-tree. It is sun-rise, and ‘a brisk 
gale of wind ” isabroad. He remembers a hintof Fontenelle’s, ** that 
the blue on plums is no other than an immense number of living 
creatures ;” recognizes in the clusters of plums the ** constellations 
of second stars ” of his dream, except that some few were wanting, 
which he had himself seen fall. ‘The “luminous streaks running 
across the heavens” were the branches; the ‘* variable glimmer- 
ings” like Northern Lights were the playing of the leaves in the 
moonbeams. ‘The ‘ great dusky veil” was the earth, which he 
had beheld from the under surface of his plum-world. The * vast 
streak of light” was the daybreak, the ‘‘ fragor ” that of the wind. 
“The time will come when the powers of heaven shall be shaken, 
and the stars shall fall like the fruit of a tree when it is shaken 
by a mighty wind.” 

It seems to us impossible to doubt that this jew d'esprit is good 
eighteenth-century writing by a first-rate author of the time, and 
we cannot therefore but be thankful to M. Stapfer for publishing 
it, whether it be Sterne’s or not. If it be his, we should say that 
it must be an early work, if not his earliest, and interesting 
accordingly. It is too elaborate and consecutive to our 
taste for the style of his later days, and, if his, must belong to 
a period before the Shandyish manner had been assumed. ‘The 
handwriting, ‘‘d’une netteté et d'une fermeté remarquable,” 
would entirely tally with the view of its being a work of his youth, 
before his health broke down. And until the contrary be shown, 
we see no reason for doubting the genuineness of the fragment. 
The hypothesis of its carly date would, indeed, explain the fact of 
its having lain so long unpublished, since whatever he wrote in 
later days would be at once snapped up by the publishers. ‘That 
it should have remained at York, Sterne’s chief resort, till T'ristram 
Shandy, first published at York itself, sent him straight into the 
highest and most brilliant London socicty,—probably with some 
friend to whom he had handed it over, and from whose hands he 
did not afterwards care to recall it,—seems perfectly natural. 
Cannot ‘* Mr. Cook,” to whom it is addressed, be identified ? Was 


| there any prebendary of the name, say, within ten or fifteen years 
after 1738, when Sterne was presented to the vicarage of Sutton ? 
| We have dwelt so long upon the fragment that we have no 
space left for M. Stapfer’s work itself. He frankly states that its 
matter is all in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's ** Life” of Sterne (1864), 
, that he has had but to ‘choose and compose.” But most readers 
will prefer his single volume to Mr. Fitzgerald's two, and deem 
that he has said quite enough about one whom M. Emile Montégut 
has called “ the smallest of men of genius.” 
| ML. Stapfer’s acquaintance with the English language and litera- 
| ture is extensive and familiar. Ile has, however, missed the sense 
jof ‘*death-watch ” in translating it ‘ lhorloge de la mort,”—a 
| version which piles a further weight of solemnity on the poor little 
| beetle’s shell. And he certainly is not fair in charging upon poor 
Smollett whatever Sterne might choose to father on his Smell- 
fungus. 
M. Stapfer’s work contains many happy, and some remarkable 
Those in which he supports Sterne’s opinion of the 


pages. 
We have 


seriousness Of the French nation are not the least so. 
but space for the last paragraph of the chapter :— 


“If seriousness, since Malherbe’s time, becomes more and more 
characteristic of our literature and of our language, does not gaiety 
become less and less the mood of our society? Here the word ‘serious’ 
is no longer suilicient, it ceases even to be correct; the French are sad 
at bottom. You see them in crowds and always in motion hastening 
wherever there is amusement; you hear their bursts of noisy joy, and 
you exclaim, ‘What a gay people!’ But do you not see that they are 
trying to stun themselves? How should they not be sad? After a 
century of successive interminable revolutions, of shakings and minings 
of old faiths, their horizon in this life remains uncertain and storm- 
charged, the heavenly horizons are more and more blotted out from 
before their eyes. Our grandfathers, whom Sterne found so serious, 
had for being grave motives quite similar to those of their grand- 
children.” 





TWO NOVELS ABOUT FRANCE.* 

Tere must be a certain charm in the life of French country 
towns, or stories about it would not beso pleasant, and we suspect 
that the charm is due to the importance, the unaffected import- 
ance, with which French circumstances and manners invest 
trifles. ‘The little ways and humours, and conflicts and incidents 
of a little French town are governed by a code so strict, enforced 
by penalties so severe, and maintained by all interested with so 
genuine an ardour, that the sense of the triviality of it all disap- 
pears from the reader. A breach of etiquette may be a very 
trivial thing in itself, but when in a man it involves .a challenge, 
and possibly death, or in a woman a verdict of ‘* compromised,” 
which drives her from society and terminates her career, its 
trivialness ceases to strike the mind. We are in a region 
of real, if dramatic, and therefore artificial, excitement. 
The struggle for place, too, for money, and, above all, for 
a certain consideration in society, if not really more severe in 
France than in England, is more apparent, is pursued with more 
eagerness, and is subjected to limitations which greatly increase 
the interest of the spectator. English life is apt to be as dull to 
the observer as a game of cards played for love, French life as 
amusing as the same game played for money, with every advantage 
mercilessly seized, every mistake pitilessly visited. We do 
not know that the author of the novellette Unawares has 
produced anything very original either of incident or character. 
Her hero, M. Deshoulitres, a doctor who takes unwilling 
charge of a betrothed ward, falls in love with her, and watches 
over her welfare till she is convinced of her absent lover’s unworthi- 
ness, is, with his stately ways, and great brain, and superhuman 
unselfishness, somewhat of a lady’s hero; while Thérése is little 
better than an ordinary school-girl. ‘The incidents,—a girl left 
nearly penniless, and burdened with a secret engagement to a 
lover who proves unworthy, a noble friend, hospital-service through 
a fever season, ultimate happiness, are in Miss Yonge’s style, and 
not new; and yet how charming the whole story is, with its deep 
couleur locale, its sharply-cut little sketches of character, its air of 
moving life, and its dotted little bits of thought and observation. 
This description, for instance, of the profound faith which youth 
is apt to have in coming happiness, faith which is not faith, but 
only a form of sanguineness, and yet has something of « spiritual 
effect, is quite beyond the ordinary novelist :— 

« Thérese was not one of these people to whom we turn in our sorrows, 
sure at least of being understood, if we are not helped. As yet sho was 
impatient of sorrow, eager for happiness. She hated tragedies, sad books, 
minor music. ..... Thérése believed only in one kind of happiness— 
our wills gratified, our dreams realized, all the little idols we have set up 
smiling down upon us from their pedestals: as we go on in life we find 


* Unawares. By the Author of “One Year.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1870 
Estelle Russell. By the Author of “The Private Life of Galileo.” London: 


Macmillan. 1870. 
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out sometimes that it was well our idols were shattered for us, or wo 
might have been crushed under their weight; but Thérése had no fear 
of this. Sho thought of herself as if some day all her longings must be 
satisfied, her troubles ended and laid aside, everything completed, rounded 
off, and perfect. After that I think there came a golden haze. There 
is something half pathetic, half comforting, in this unlimited faith in 
coming happiness. We sce where it fails, but every now and then it acts 
upon our wearier spirits like a breath of immortality. Thérése had al- 
ready met with enough to daunt her in her little life, although it had 
not had that effect; she looked upon all the roughnesses of the road, 
n0 far, as things extraneous, and not altogether belonging to her existence. 
Whatever part of her they affected, it was not her belief in the rose- 
coloured days that were coming. ‘That stood unshaken.” 

The sketch of Madame Roulleau, the ‘* woman of about fifty, 
with a sharp, puckered face, a nose pinched and slightly hooked, a 
long upper lip, black hair strained tightly backwards, and hands 
which were long, lean, covetous-looking,” who can enact any kind 
of petty tyranny, tell any amount of lies, commit any cruel act of 
peculation, yet shrinks from a grave crime, despises cowardice, and 
is full of true maternal feeling, is wonderfully true; and so is that 
of the attached servant Pichon, who intends to quit her master if he 
gives the pas to a rival physician,—fidelity having caste limits ; and 
so, we fancy, without knowing, is that of the bad hero, Fabien, the 
suspicious, heartless, ill-minded dandy, with insolence oozing out 
from every pore,a man whom poor ‘l'hérése has thought a hero 
mainly because he has made love to her. ‘There is force of the 
truest kind, force of the Defoe kind, though not his in degree, 
in the picture of Charville during the fever, force also in that 
scarcely-hinted sketch of the Curé, pious, just, and cultivated, 
in whom a certain natural ungraciousness rose to a vice, as it 
will do sometimes even in rich natures. Madame Roulleau, 
Pichon, the Curé, the prejudiced but loving old woman Nannon 
who cannot believe in the Doctor, whom on his professional side 
she thinks a saint,—the story is full of sketches which, were they 
filled in as they are outlined, would give the author a reputation. 
We do not tell the story, which is slight enough; but to any one 
who needs amusement for an hour, amusement of a high intellec- 
tual kind, which will leave him better and kindlier than he was, 
we can most cordially recommend Unawares. 

Estelle Russell is a longer and more ambitious story, but were it 
not fora certain thinness, as of gold beaten out to fill a space, 
and a tendency towards domestic agonies, it would be nearly as 
good. It would seem to be the work of a young author,— 
feminine, of course,—with a curious knowledge of ‘Thoulouse, 
gained mainly by external observation, for we scarcely catch in 
her characters the special stamp of Languedoc. ‘The story is of a 
somewhat old and disagreeable kind, a girl’s early attachment 
frustrated, a forced, or almost forced, marriage, followed by a 
liking which develops into love—that process is well painted— 
which, again, is broken by a misunderstanding almost impossible, 
when as in this case a thorough intimacy has once been estab- 
lished between wife and husband. ‘There is a trace in the 
narrative of want of experience, and even of want of observation. 
It is always long-drawn and occasionally tedious, and yet 
there is charm in it, too, the charm which comes from subtly- 
painted atmosphere. Raymond and Estelle—the French Count, 
so little like his caste, and the hard yet intense English ‘* Meess” 
who could love so deeply twice, yet ‘could neither forget nor 
forgive”"—would, were they in England, bore us a little; but 
then they are in France, amid all French accessories, subjects of 
a mother French to her toes, surrounded by subordinates in- 
tensely French, with friends who get into scrapes possible only 
in France; French in their demeanour, French even in their 
emotions ; for, after all, though the story is purity itself, women 
in England do not love two men at once in that fashion, or even 
love one and esteem the other, if that be the right definition 
of her feeling. We scarcely kuow where the charm is, 
unless it lie in that couleur locale, for the principal per- 
sonages are not very natural, and only some of the subordinate 
ones stand out well; first of all, the mother, with her keen eyes, 
which judge Estelle ‘‘ not to be clever enough to be naughty,” and 
determined will, and sense of her own importance, and selfish 
good-nature, and friendship for her son and his bride, whom she 
abandons all the same on every trying occasion. Perhaps it 
is in a certain truthfulness of style which is not quite true, being 
only the truthfulness of incapacity for affectation, but still is truth- 
fulness of a kind, as in this paragraph, half describing, half indi- 
cating the feeling of the young bride who has married the man 
she did not love, believing the other false: — 

“And Estelle? Estelle was astonished to find that the change was 
not so bad as she had expected. You sce that she had all at once got 
rid of a great many things which worried her. In the first place, in- 
stead of being ordered and looked after and scolded for her good, she 


al. 
sides being a now thing, was in itself delightful. Then, too, there wa 
nothing at Chateau Montaiga to remind her of Louis Vivian. She had 
burnt the sandalwood box and all its contents, except the locket ray 
which was her father’s hair. She had even erased a marginal nota 
which Louis had made when reading her ‘ Froissart’s Chronicles,’ And 
to crown all this, there was Raymond, clever, talented, as she was begin. 


ning to find out; elegant and handsome, as she had seen long ago; and 
- , 


lavishing his love upon her in a manner she had never even dreamt of 
No woman, even the most cold-hearted, can be quite insensible to a man’s 
devotion. Estelle was so far touched by it that she was content already 
to let herself be loved. If Louis had not given her up— But he had 
done so, and since it was so, she felt that she would hardly like to 
change her husband and Chateau Montaigu for the Hotel St. Jean and 
the stern guardianship of her mother.” 

There is pleasantness in the next incident, the discovery that 
her husband is a poet ; and unpleasantness, gratuitous unpleasant. 
ness, in the next, the arrival of a letter from the first lover which 
a maid had mislaid, proposing for her hand ; but somehow a situa. 
tion which might be cruel does not leave, amidst all its pain, a 
bitter impression, for we see throughout that it must end, and 
end without a repentance. We do not care to repeat the story, 
which is overloaded with persons; but we can send our readers to 
it with confidence, and anticipate a bright career for a novelist 
who can paint air, and who possesses what so few of her many 
rivals possess—a sense of humour which is not satire. If she 
will only let her natural impulse, which is towards realism, 
have fair play, and not heat up the sentiment as’ one heats 
up broth whenever she wants to make an impression, she may 
yet write a novel that will live. ‘This one, good as it is, will not, 
for she has not painted a man in it, and her women are most real, 
like Mrs. Russell, when they stop short of being either tragic or 
pleasant. ‘That woman, the keen, sensible, despotic, motherly 
Englishwoman, who would not violate a convenance for the world, 
but cannot keep down her native daring, who is as hard as steel, 
but never deserts or betrays her own, has been limned in with 
that sympathy, keen as the sympathy of love, which is born of 
incurable but hardly-avowed hate. 

STANHOPE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE,* 

Ir is sometimes supposed that Lord Macaulay’s History of England 
includes the whole of the reign of William IIL., since it contains 
the account of the last illness and death of that King; but thisis 
only a detached passage, and the events of the last year or two of 
his reign remained unwritten. ‘This book includes that period, and 
represents the reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht. 
Lord Stanhope says it has been written ‘‘ as a connecting link be- 
tween the close of Lord Macaulay's //’story of Lugland and the 
commencement of that from the Peace of Utrecht which I pub- 
lished while still bearing the title of Mahon.” ‘This was a laudable 
and ambitious desire, but we must confess that whilst weapproved the 
aim, we were not sanguine as to the result ; the undertaking was too 
bold and impracticable, and in no other sense but that of actual time 
can we regard it as the proposed ‘connecting link.” Lord 
Macaulay’s cloguence—and as he spoke he wrote—has been com- 
pared to an express train that did not stop even at the chief 
stations ; we would say of Lord Stanhope’s writing that it is like 
a parliamentary train that stops everywhere, is very crowdel, 
and very slow from its great weight. Parliaments and campaigns, 
statesmen and soldiers, all travel along the same low-level line of 
bare truth, with little landscape of illustration to relieve the eye, 
little distraction of anecdote to refresh the mind; readers will 
complain of the sudden change of pace and temperature, and we 
sympathise with them. It was unfortunate that some one with a 
more brilliant and flowing pen did not take up the thread of the 
narrative, particularly when we remember how rich the period was 
with everything that could dazzle and inspire. 

Lord Stanhope is now well known as an author. Great ac- 
curacy of detail and the sternest impartiality distinguish him from 
and elevate him above other writers, but, as has been elsewhere 
remarked, his‘style is not easy and is now and then unpleasantly 
stiff; his writing wants a more graceful and fluent dressing, 
a more historical garb; it is too much of a compilation, 
too bare of ornament, too wound-up. Lord Stanhope 
cannot rise for a moment into pictorial language or ready 
metaphor, but he does not, on the other hand, wander from 
his subject nor sink into the monotony of a diary; he has his facts 
laid out before him, carefully arranged and labelled so that he 
may grasp them and mould them into shape ; the mass of informa- 
tion collected is enormous, yet it remains unfashioned ; like the 
precious stones stored away in the drawers of a jeweller’s shop, his 
facts wait for a clever and tasteful setting to show them off, whilst 


* History of England, comprising the Reian of (Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht, 





was asked a hundred times a day what her wishes were; and this, be- 
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— . . 
in the meantime they suffer from overcrowding and want of con- 
trast. We have the body of history well developed, but it lacks 
the fire and spirit to animate it. Mlaving said this, we have said 
all we can against the style of the book ; its other points are good 
and numerous, and show that its author has all the fine qualities 
of the historian. Of the greatness and speciality of Queen Anne’s 
reign he writes :— 

«As the Ancients might boast of their Augustan age; as in England 
men point with pride to the age of Elizabeth, in Italy to the age of Leo 
the Tenth, and in I’rance to the age of Louis the Fourteenth, so again 
gmong the English a halo has gathered round the age of Anne. Suc- 
ceeding as she did a Dutch and to be succeeded by a German king, she 
holds in our literature an especial and an English place ; and thus full 
many works of genius and renown, though they may have been com- 
menced under William or continued under George, are taken by tho 
world to be centred in her reign. Certainly it was an illustrious 
period, a period not easily paralleled elsewhere, that could combine the 
victories of Marlborough with the researches of Newton—the states- 
manship of Somers with the knight-errantry of Peterborough—the pub- 
lication of Clarendon’s History with the composition of Burnet’s,—the 
eloquence of Bolingbroke in Parliament and of Atterbury in tho pulpit, 
with the writings in prose and verse of Swift and Addison, of Pope and 


Prior.” 

From this cluster of illustrious names that of Marlborough stands 
forth alone, as the one around which all others circled and to which 
all others bowed,—‘ from Marlborough’s eyes the streams of 
dotage flow.’ The extraordinary influence he possessed in his 
ownand other countries could not be estimated in his own time, 
but it is now allowed that he was the ruling, guiding genius of his 
age, and that to him England owes most of her subsequent pros- 
perity. Of his career as general politician and diplomatist Lord 
Stanhope writes with great judgment and accuracy ; dispassionate 
in his view, so far as he gives it, of the great services Marlborough 
performed, he has sought out facts and investigated authorities 
with a diligence and care that will weigh with his readers and 
secure their confilence ; without inquiring too closely the motives 
or judging too nicely tle consequences, he has detailed consecutively 
the numerous passages which make up the history of the man said 
to be the greatest General and the greatest Miuister that our 
country, or perhaps any other, has produced. 

“Tt was he who gavo to the Germanic Empire another century of life, 
since but for him it would have ended in 1704 instead of 1806. It was 
he who step by step—siege after siege and battle after battle—wrested 
the Low Countries from the portentous union of France and Spain. It 
was he who was the soul, the animating genius of the whole confederacy, 
not merely in the army where he commanded but in all where he advised. 
But above all our gratitude as Englishmen is due to him because he so 
‘signally retrieved’ (let us adopt those words from the Commons’ votes 
the ancient glory of England. That glory had been dimmed during the 
ignoble reigns of James I, and Charles II., while William who succeeded 
them had upon the Continent far more of merit than success. To 
Marlborough beyond all others belongs the praise of bringing back to our 
arms the full lustre that beamed upon them in the days of the Edwards 
and the Henries.” 

For a moment we must revert to the darker side of his character. 
The evidence of treachery on two important occasions is too strong 
to be palliated, even by the too general practice of other politicians 
of his age. His secret disclosure of the Brest project in 1694, by 
which the expedition failed and hundreds of lives were lost, is well 
known and rests on his own letter to King James ; of the second 
charge, Lord Stanhope says the public are not so fully aware, viz., 
that Marlborough being in 1715, in name at least, Commander- 
n-Chief for King George, sent over in secret a sum of money to 
assist the exiled Prince in his invasion of this kingdom ; this charge 
rests on a letter from Bolingbroke to the Pretender, whose 

Secretary of State he then was, in which occurs the passage, “ And 
the Marquis d’Effiat told me the very sum which Marlborough has 
advanced to you ;” and though this evidence is only indirect, Lord 
Stanhope is himself convinced that this second charge is sufficiently 
proved. ‘lo the imputation of avarice, shown alike in his large 
accumulations and in his petty savings, we can find no better 
reply than that of Bolingbroke, ‘‘ He was so great a man that I 
forgot he had that defect.” Many are the writers who have 
endeavoured to unravel his perplexing character, and to determine 
for good or evil the motives that prompted his conduct ; the diver- 
sity of their conclusions has proved how difficult was their task, 
and Lord Stanhope has found it more impracticable than the rest ; 
he has shrunk from giving a verdict at all; having separated the 





good material from the bad and placed each in the scales, he leaves 
the reader to decide which way the balance turns. 

Without doubt the most readable and interesting part of this 
book is to be found in the last chapter. Politics at home and 
abroad are abandoned, except where directly associated with 
literature, and we are taken into the arena of literature and 
social life; there we find that the hard fighting of the tongue and 


and that this strife of pamphlets, of satires, and of libels was carried 
on with no less acrimony than ability. There is too a capital 
account of the rise and fall of the Tatler and Spectator, and the 
share that Addison and Steele took in them, together with a 
review of the period so rich in political and other writing. 

The concluding remarks upon the present state of society as 
compared with that of Queen Anne’s time are needlessly lugubrious. 
Lord Stanhope says :— 


“The tendency of the people in Queen Anne's reign wasI think ..... 
‘to dwell safely, every man under his vino and under his fig-tree.’ The 
tendency of the present age, unless I much mistake it, would be rather 
to contend by ingenious arguments that the vine and fig are not the 
best of all possible fruit-trees—that we ought immediately to root them 
up and to plant in their stead some saplings of another kind...... 
Is there any real happiness in such constant yearning and striving for 
something other than exists? Is it good to live in an age when 
everything is being improved away off the face of the earth ?” 


Certainly not, but Lord Stanhope’s “ everything” means only 
“somethings,” and includes a good many things better lost than 
saved. Again, when speaking of the liberal professions and the 
employments in the Civil Service during the reign of Queen Anne, 
and after telling us there was then more of equality between the 
supply and the demand, Lord Stanhope continues :— 


“How greatly the times have changed! At present there are few 

things more distressing to any one who desires to see general prosperity 
and content prevail than to find start up whenever any opening in any 
career is made known, not one or two, but ten or twenty candidates. 
Every one of these twenty may be in many cases perfectly well qualified 
to fill the place that he seeks, yet only one can be chosen. What then 
is to become of the nineteen? Of this superabundance, however, 
increasing from year to year, the cause is twofold and easy to assign. 
The general spread of first-class education has on this point perhaps 
been no unmixed advantage. It has sent forth a crowd of persons of 
both sexes well qualified by their position for any liberal profession or 
place of intellectual labour; and it has in the same measure disinclined 
them for other posts less literate, or of less rank in the social scale, 
which in former days would have contented them. Thus it happens 
that while the number of claimants has immensely increased, the 
number of places to which they aspire has, at least in some departments, 
grown less. It is certainly a great practical hardship, such as we do not 
trace under Queen Anne or under the first Georges, that a young man 
entering life with a good character and careful education should seo 
every profession overcrowded, every avenue of advancement hommed 
in, that he should be unable in so many cases to earn his bread, and be 
cast back for subsistence on his family. There is something vory 
grievous both to himself and others in this not his wilful but his 
compulsory idleness.” 
We would willingly quote more of his remarks on so many of the 
topics of the day in which politicians and benefactors and others 
were then as now deeply engrossed for the public welfare, but we 
have not space. Much praise is due to Lord Stanhope for the 
trouble he has taken with this work, and for the pains he has been 
at to represent people and things as they really were and from 
an unprejudiced point of view; the extreme care to place all facts 
before his readers, his great anxiety to write without bias, and 
the close attention he has paid to recognized authorities, will claim 
such a value for his book and a name for himself as will amply 
repay him for his labours. 





NOT TO BE.* 

Ir there is anything in a name, Mr. Benison should be a blessing 
to his generation ; but, so far, the blessing is “‘ not to be,” as we 
are ominously informed by the title-page, which we readily endorse ; 
and if we could discover any promise for the future, we are very 
sure it would be ‘‘more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” A few introductory remarks—similar to those made 
at what are termed “ entertainments ”"—would have been useful 
and appropriate as a preface. ‘They might have run thus:— 
‘In the little divertissement which I shall now have the 
honour of presenting to your notice, we shall first introduce a 
series of tableaux illustrative of nuptial ceremonies as conducted in 
the refined circles of Belgravia, and which we have invariably found 
to possess a vivid and soul-stirring interest for all ranks of society. 
The tableaux will commence with the maiden apartments of the 
lovely sisters on the eve of the marriage, and their touching 
miduight parting, including their inimitable peignoirs and loves of 
robes-de-nuit ; next, the bridegroom's suite of bachelor reception- 
rooins, and his own manly figure and irreproachable costume ; third, 
the saloons, conservatories, and pleasure-grounds in the act of 
being prepared for the august assemblage under the keen yet 
cultivated eye of the merchant-prince, the father of the bride ; 
lastly, St. George’s, Hanover Square, as it appeared when the 
bride should have been led forth,—the gates guarded by a 
phalanx of London’s brave constabulary. We shall then ask 
you to dispense with the usual interval, and pass, without 





bd Not To Be. By Paul Benison. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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a moment’s loss of time—in order that the effect of start- 
ling contrast may lose nothing by delay—from these chaste and 
perfumed scenes to the wildest flights of sensational romance. We 
shall introduce a young, lovely and loving female, moved by 
jealousy, spurring her chestnut charger up to the very altar of St. 
George's sacred shrine; next, a refined and cultivated banker, ac- 
tuated by fear, visiting his mistress’s suburban cottage to threaten 
her with the police-oflice, the prison, and the mad-house; then, an 
honest English yeoman, influenced by virtuous indignation, con- 
sorting with the greatest villains to compass the hiding of the 
aforesaid banker amongst the sewers of the great metropolis, 
with other scenes and persons of unparalleled interest ; in 
conclusion, we shall have the honour of exhibiting our banker-hero 
closing the eyes of a beautiful nun in the island of Ceylon, amidst 
the unequalled splendour of tropical vegetation, and then sailing 
triumphantly away with the widow of his enemy,—his first and 
only love.’ 

Such a preface as this would have warned off, from the opening 
chapters, readers who do not appreciate the style of the fashionable 
intelligence of the Morning Post, and have enabled others of sensi- 
tive temperament to lay the story down before the disturbances 
commence ; and we trust, in the majority of cases, would have 
decided the reader to leave the book for those who are tempted by 
the announcements, on little white labels, ‘‘ published at 31s. 61., 
reduced to 2s, 6d., uncut.” 

In the story before us harmless stuff is not all that we have to 
quarrel with; nor even that the hero—a betrayer of women and a 
swindler of employers—in defiance of the popular prejudice that 
favoursa moral tone and poetical justice—is made happy in the last 
scene; but that seduction and desertion are openly excused, and that 
the two characters in the tale who are supposed to represent high 
principle and purity are made their deliberate apologists. 

But we must getto the story,—such as itis. It isa pity it appeared 


delicate Julia loves her sister’s betrothed, and we are told ta 
she has a leaning to ritualism. All goes smoothly till the Wedding 
morning, when, ‘‘ though naturally a little agitated, Henry looked 
glorious ; his fine bust filling his blue surtout, whilst the gentle 
fawn of his trousers and the chaste French grey of his necktie 
left nothing to be desired.” 

The bridegroom’s apartments are passed in review as he takes 
his farewell glance the night before the wedding; and the house 
of the bride’s father is elaborately described, when, on the import. 
ant morning, the anxious parent himself superintends the disposal 
of each room and article of furniture; it is now that we first 
learn “ that the folding-doors between the front and the back 
drawing-rooms had been thrown open,” and that “the dining. 
room and breakfast-room had also been thrown into one by 
the opening of the large doors between them.” But the lovely 
Amazon spoils all, and the breakfast never comes off. The 
ladies and their parents leave for the Hague, and the bro. 
thers remain behind to see what can be done with the 
Amazon. <As Henry's negotiations with her are carried on in the 
eruelest and most selfish spirit, they, not unnaturally, fail, after 
driving her to the very verge of despair, and even suggesting to 
her to murder him; but the honest yeoman comes to the rescue, 
and seeing that the Amazon will have none of him while Henry 
is to the fore, exhibits a sudden and quite miraculous familiarity 
with the haunts, manners, and practices of the lowest outcasts of 
society, and being, also, singularly free from any prejudice in 
favour of right conduct when an object is to be gained by setting 
it at defiance, he succeeds, by the aid of his associates and of a 
hideous chemical compound called ‘kakodyl,’ in kidnapping 
Master Henry, and imprisoning him for about a year amongst the 
London sewers, one of which the unfortunate [Lenry hears empty- 
ing itself into the river at every turn of the tide. Nevertheless he 
is royally treated; he has clean linen, food, beer, and the Daily 





this year, for it opens with a prettily turned compliment to the beauty 
of the month of May, but describes its noons as “ sultry”; how we | 
wish that this part of the story were founded upon fact! We are 
then abruptly introduced to the hero, and a careful inventory of 
his points and garments is made while he ascends the staircase of 
his brother's chambers in Gray’s Inn; and we are informed that 
“‘as he reached the door he was in search of, he knocked ;’—we 
should have guessed as much, but it helps well on towards two 
lines, and that is something no doubt. Stack is next taken of the 
barrister-brother, and we are glad to learn that his linen is spotless, 
notwithstanding that he is a democrat and an open-air speaker, 
which in London must be trying to shirt-fronts; here and else- 
where we are treated to some boyish rant by him and by a cripple | 
named Wolstonecroft Ogg, which is meant to cast ridicule on the 
people’s party, but which has some cleverness as a humble imita- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson Brick. The Tory banker observes that they 
speak as if a revolution were at hand, and yet,— 








“ Everythi 
replied Mr. Ogg, ‘have remarked the smoothness of the water above 
the cataract. The revolution, Sir, is like the Master in your New 
Testament, who went into a far country. He may come when none are | 


‘ Bards,’ | 
| 
| 

expecting him. All true servants must be watching. Any hour—t \- | 
} 
| 
| 
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g soemed quiet enough as I came along to-day. 


night—to-morrow—the people might rise in their might, and the whole 
social fabric of the middle ages, still erect, though tottering, in this 
country, bo dashed in pieces and crumbled into dishonest dust.’ ” 





We may state here that Mr. Wolstonecroft Ogg hobbles off life’s 


dotted freely all over the book. 
Sophocles and ‘cameos from Goethe's master-hand.’ 


Telegraph, in which paper, in due time, he reads how his bank 
directors have appointed his successor, and how his successor has 
discovered his own countless frauds. le, the slender Julia, 
moved by love, visits the Amazoa, and worming out of her the 
secret of her half-formed purpose of murdering ilenry, persuades 
her, as a penance, to marry the honest yeoman without loss of time; 
this she does, the honest yeoman goes off with her to Australia, and 
Henry finds himself at liberty. His kind brother ships him off 
also to the same distant quarter, and marries the fair Augusta 
The unhappy Julia takes the veil, and sails to the East in 





Meanwh 





himself, 
the same ship with her adored Henry; at Ceylon he closes her 
eyes, and meets the Amazon stepping out of a ship on her way 
back from Australia, where she has already been fortunate enough to 
bury her bcve noire of an honest yeoman. Disciplined by trouble, 
the early lovers fall again into each other's arms, and return to the 
land where the yeoman sleeps in peace,—‘ There, beggared of 
expectation, but fearless, too, of Fate, they can sit on the colour- 
less sands, and sup off the broken meat of Life's imperial banquet.” 
We do not quite follow this, but the story speaks for itself, and 
requires no further comment. 

Mr. Benison seems to be a connoisseur in art, and his remarks 
about pictures are frequent in the first volume; he is also a 


i linguist, and Latin, Greek, German, and Ivench quotations are 


We have * cut gems” from 
Like his 


stage as a volunteer under Garibaldi, and that the barrister is | Own creation, Juwlia,—who quotes German to a farmer's daughter, 


early taught, by the lady of his choice, that it is pleasanter to 
work for the poor as a patron than as a patriot. 

The ladies and their apartments at midnight are the next theme, 
and here the caterer for the Morning Post has apparently taken 
sweet counsel with a West-End upholsterer and decorator. We 


learn that in one room “the hangings of window and bed” are 





—Mr. Benison “has Goethe at his fingers’ ends,” but the only 
translation attempted (at page 37, vol. i.,) is not happy, though 
literal and unpretending. 


THE ABOLITION OF PATENTS.* 


P , e 
‘pale sea-green and faint buff; the furniture of a wood of tl | Mr. Macrie has followed up the motion he made during the last 


uc 


same buff picked out with the green,” while in the other “the | Session for the abolition of Patents by reprinting various speeches, 
colours employed were a pimrose-yellow, fawn, and dark purple ;” papers, and expressions of opinion in supp mrt of his argument. 
the crockery and walls are not neglected, and we are glad to find | IIe has many great men with him. Our readers will, no doubt, 
they were in keeping. The bride’s (Augusta's) head is of ** eminent remember the speeches of Sir Roundell Palmer aud Lord Stanley. 


beauty,” “admirably set” on ‘ivory shoulders,” 
not thin, nor in any way what is called ‘ swan-like,’” &e. ; 
“she was wrapt in an undress robe of wood-brown and white- | ¢ 
striped silk ;” her sister, ‘‘ Julia, was as tall, but far slenderer. 
hair was black ; black, too, her large decr-like eyes, surmounted 


[ler | lands, are brought forward as witness: 
extent the weight of authority is overwhelming. 


‘hor neck was |1n the present volume M. Michel Chevalier, Mr. Scott Russell, 
and | Sir Willian Armstrong, some of our most distinguished judges 


und lawyers, and the Governments of Prussia and the Nether- 
3 on the same side. ‘To some 
It seems to us 


> 








. . swaotary Por ing ». » $ 
by the full, somewhat ridged eye-brows, so commonly indicative clear beyond dispute that the present system of granting Patents 
. . oe ere — . 7 4 . ca ¢ > r > as ’ ¢ j i c i i 
of artistic gifts. ‘The nose was long, but delicately moulded, and | for inventions is absolutely rotten. ‘Lhe main objections to it are 
. o~ 


the small mouth had round ripe lips. Her loose blue silk wrapper, 
whilst it concealed the snows, permitted the pulsations of her 


bosom to gently hint themselves.” We discover in this scene, 


that it impedes free trade without really protecting industry, 
that it hampers genuine invention in order to encourage useless 





1/ n of Patents for ventions in the United Kingdoua, 


* Recent Discus 


F , ‘te . I ions ont ition o ents, 
with the quick instinct of the habitual novel-reader, that the! rrance, Germuny, and the Netherlands, “Loadea: Longmans, 1359, 
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. 
monopoly, that it renders infringement alternately the work of | 
hazard an 1a means of oppression, while the remedies it provides | 
are so costly as to entail ruin on the loser. As in most cases 
are granted without suflicient inquiry, the inventor has no 


patents 
he is gaining any | 


guarantee that in paying his heavy fees _is ' 
equivalent. If it turns out afterwards that his invention has | 
been forestalled, or that it is not of a kind for which a patent 
could properly be granted, or that it is not useful to the public, he 
has no redress. Ile takes out the patent at his own risk, and at 
his own risk he must defen] it. Sir Roundell Palmer spoke 
from his own experience, when he said that there was no pro- 
patentee in the duties which were dis- 


tection to the 
It was impos- 


charged by the law officers of the Crown. 

sible for them,” he added, “acting on the mere statement of | 
the patentee, to know with certainty whether a so-called 
discovery was new or not. They could only examine into the 
question whether an alleged invention as described ou the face of 
it was or was not satisfactory, but they could in no way protect 
the public against having an old thing put forward as a new, or a 
A speaker in the Datch Chamber 





useless a3 a useful invention.” 
argued that a Government could not undertake the work of pre- 
liminary investigation, and he basel this opinion on the authority 
of M. Dupin. We confess that it is mainly this difficulty which 
leads us to adopt the further conclusions of Sir Roundell Palmer 
and Lord Stanley as to the impossibility of amending the Patent 
Law. Most of the instances citel by Mr. Macfie go rather to the 
imperfections of the present system than to the question of total 
abolition. Granting that the analogy between books and inventions 
is imperfect, that crude inventions often stop the way and keep out 
what is complete, that combinations of known things are often 
improperly patented, and so insufficiently described as to leave men 
in ignorance as to what is their actual scope, that the refusal of 
licences to work patents has caused the ruin of manufacturers con- 
demned to the old and complicated methods with which their com- 
petitors may dispense, we might still ask whether all this went to 
the root of the matter. We might feel, with Dr. Perey, that the 
benefits of the Patent Laws ought to be restricted to those who 
have made really valuable discoveries, and should not be bestowed 
on persons unworthy of the name of inventors. ‘* That a man,” 
Dr. Percy says, ‘* who has worked out an original and valuable 
process from his own brain, and may have incurred great 
expenses in bringing it to a practical issne,—it may be, after 
years of protracted toil and anxiety,—shoull have secured 
to him by law during a moderate term the exclusive privilege 
of reaping the substantial reward of his own invention, appears 
to me as just and reagonable as that an author should be 
protected against piratical and unprincipled publishers. But that 





the law should confer upon a man the exclusive right of appro- | 
priating to his own benefit facts which are perfectly familiar to | 
every tyro in chemistry, and of practising operations which are of 
daily occurrence in the laboratories of chemists, is as impolitic as | 
it is unjust.” And this seems the true principle that ought to | 
underlie the whole Law of Patents. ‘The diliiculty is as to its 
application, 

The abstract question whether or not the inventor should have | 
some recompense can hardly give rise to much argument. Mr. | 
Macfie, M. Chevalier, and some others recommend State rewards. 
Sir W. Armstrong thinks that the position, the prestige, and the 
reputation earned by a successful inventor would be enough to | 
compensate him. It may be worth remarking that some of the | 
older copyright cases were decided from this point of view. | 
Authors were told by highly salaried judges that fame was the only 
proper reward for the employment of thought and study in literary | 
work ; legal work, being of course, something very different. No | 
doubt, if an inventor is a man of independent means he cannot | 
want a patent. But we must rather provide for the case of men | 
who are stimulated to invention by what has always been con- | 
sidered its mother. It may be true that Krupp, the Prussian steel | 
manufacturer, and M. Guimet, of Lyons, the inventor of French 
blue, have made fortunes without taking out a patent. Yet it is | 
not every manufacturer who can keep a secret for fifteen years, | 
and the amount of competition, of underhand practice, and of | 
espionage that must result from such an attempt becoming general, | 
would heavily in the scale against the evils of the 
present system. ‘Lhe ditliculty is not met by such arguments | 
as that there cau be no property in ideas. Mr. Mactie must | 
find it hard to reconcile this contention with his proposal of | 
State rewards. If an invention is in no sense the property of | 
its inventor after it has once been given to the world, but belongs 
wholly to the public, why is the inventor to be recompensed for | 





weigh 





surrendering that which could be of no use to him, as it only i who, driven out of all patience by the rapid growth of his family—eight 


became valuable when it ceased to be his property ? It is not in 
this respect alone that Mr. Macfie’s reasoning, and that of some of 
his supporters, is unsatisfactory. The way in which Mr. Mill is 
disposed of may seem ingenious to Mr. Macfie himself, as the pas- 
sage quoted from the Jolitical Economy is so “interlaced with 
very short and unargumentative dissents” as to perplex every 
reader. Buta closer examination shows us that Mr. Macfie has 
applied to the practice of the Patent Laws what Mr. Mill has 
written upon their theory. Moreover, Mr. Macfie accuses Mr. 
Mill of uttering a fallacy in saying that “it would be a 
gross immorality in the law to set everybody free to use a 
person’s work without his consent and without giving him 
an equivalent.” According to Mr. Macfie, “ everybody is naturally 
ree, aud would continue free—if the law did not step in and 
cruelly take their freedom away, doing which is the real 
immorality,—to use, it may be, a person's thoughts, which, as soon 
they are communicated, are no longer his only, and not at all to 
use his work in any proper sense. As if consent were needed to 
use one’s knowlege, and as if there could or should be any 
equivalent.” Then, if so, what is the justification of State 
rewards? Ifa man’s thoughts are not his work, if he ceases to 
have any right or title to them the moment they are published, if 
the whole bulk of his thought and knowledge becomes public 
property, absolutely and without any return to him, as soon as it 
is communicated to the world, no matter how it is communicated, 
we ought not to stop at patents. Copyright of course would go. The 
analogy in other cases would not be so perfect, but the votarics of that 
natural law which is countenanced by Mr. Maciie would have no 
trouble in making the connection. It might soon be asked why 
any man should be paid for doing anything. A statesman, it 
might be said, has £5,000 a year for making speeches and devising 
a policy. ‘That is not work, it only needs thought, and thought 
belongs to the public, which is free by nature to use every man’s 
thought without an equivalent. Or again, why is the man who 
puts a seed into the grouad to be remunerated by having a mono- 
poly of what that seed produces? Not even thought is required 
for the growth of plants, nature does everything, and therefore 
natural law should prevail. We do not say that this would be 
the logical consequence of the abolition of Patents, but it seems 
to us justified by some of Mr. Macfie’s arguments. On the sub- 
ject of Copyright we find him advocating compulsory royalties for 
authors after their books have been published a year, and he quotes 
a paper which maintains that authors and publishers ought not to 
be allowed to fix their own prices while the profits of railway com- 
panies are limited. It is really most essential that if any of these 
questions are to be taken into consideration, a sound logical basis 
should be adopted. There are better ways of getting rid of 
monopolies than by attacking the essential Jaws of property. 

One of the most serious considerations with regard to the Patent 
Laws is that they are already being removed in other countries, 
and that the competition to which our manufacturers will thus be 
exposed must embarrass them in their business, while reducing 
the value of patented inventions. Mr. Macfie gives usa message 
from Count Bismarck to the North German Parliament recom- 
mending the total abolition of Patents throughout the new Con- 
federation. ‘he Second Chamber in the Netherlands passed a 
similar resolution by 49 ayes to 8 noes. It has already been 
found in some remarkable instances that countries restricted 
by patents cannot hold their own against others in which manu- 
facture is unimpeded. M. Chevalier tells us that lrance cannot 
export Bessemer steel to Prassia, and that the French makers of 
velvet suffer in like manner from Prussian competition. The 
history of the aniline dyes discovered by Professor Moffmann, but 
patented by others, teaches the same lesson. Trench manufac- 
turers who had to pay £40 a kilogramme for what cost only £12 
out of France, flocked by shoals from their own country and set 
up new factories in Switzerland and Belgium. ‘The danger to 
every trade which is weighted by patent restrictions becomes the 
more formidable as those restrictions are removed in other States, 
Here, too, the amendment of the Patent Laws is of no avail. 
Many other practical reasons urge us to give Mr. Macfie our sup- 
port, and to commend the facts he has collected to the attention 
of our readers. We regret that we cannot bestow equal praise on 
his method. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


omailigeantaas 
Gias’s Baby; Mis Birth and other Misfortanes. (Strahan.)—Ginz's 
Baby is a very powerful satire, somewhat unjust, as powerful satires are 


apt tobe. The “ baby” is the thirteenth child of one Ginx, a navigator, 
! 
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in three years (our readers will be curious to know how)—threatens to | less telling because it is not frequently indulged. Thero is really very 
drown No. 13. How it is rescued from his hands by a Roman | powerful comedy in the sceno at the lodging-house at St. Leonard's 
Catholic Sister of Mercy ; how the “ Protestant Detectoral Association ” | where the heroine, a young lady of fortune who has taken a situation ay 
seek to rescue it from the hands of the Papists; how the Protestant | governess in the City Clerks’ Asylum, is besieged by importunate 
sects fight over it; how, a large sum being raised by contributions for | visitors whom the landlady conjectures to be lunatics or the friends of 
its support, twelve-thirteenths of the money are expended on the | lunatics, whom it was wished to place in the “ Asylum” from which her 
machinery of collection; how, finally, the unfortunate “baby” gets | lodger had dated her letter. Yet, though this is very amusing to read, 
mixed up in the broils of party; and how, after infinite talk has |it is more farcical than suits a scene of real life. And generally the 
been expended upon him, he comes to grief in the end, is told with | plot is feeble. Tho incidents aro not particularly improbable, but the 
plenty of humour and a touch of pathos. To a great extent we | collocation of them is, the coincidences are too frequent and too con. 
sympathize with the author, with his object, and with his method of | venient, and the aspect of the whole unreal. Probably this is due to 
getting at it. The intolerable misery of masses of the people seems to | haste and carelessness in the writer; of these there are not Wanting 
be the most pressing question of the day; and any party that gave any | minor indications. 
real hopes of being able effectively to deal with it would command what- 
ever support this present writer could give. But when our author 
writes thus:— 

“There was the Timbuctoo question. A misorable desert chief had 





Discourses of the Reverend Father Hyacinthe. Translated by L. w, 
Bacon. (New York: Putnam. London: Sampson Low.)—A very 
interesting volume, wo need hardly say. Most of the “discourses ” arg 


in a frag ry sh but the idea of th vi 

shut up a wandering Englishman, not possessed of wit enough to keep = gd > te Ss : sigs hn gtd t = ee cloquenes 
his head out of danger. There was a general impression that English | °! ‘2° SP°@*er, and Sir. bacon’s transtation ab and spirited, We 
honour was at stake, and the previous Fogey Government had ordered | quote one passage, which has a special interest at the present time, 
an expedition to cross the desert and punish the sheikh. You would | though the selection is hardly fair to Father Hyacinthe :— 
never believe what it cost if you had not seen the bill. Ten millions “It is no fault of ours if we have imputed to us, every day, under 
— — as hee ee re oe rege one-tenth . it vor this name of theocracy, that notion which we have openly combated and 

on 4 noe itt ci ‘a he gan Fate ge -ineeg oe Py “aay a vanquished,—the confusion in the same hands of political and religious 
ODS-DUNGreGta part Of 15 wow ave taken the fetters off the hapless power, both of which come from above, but separately and differently. 
a feet. F Nowhere in Catholic Christendom do I find this fearful confusion. [If 
—he is, we hold, utterly and basely wrong. That is the sort of | you point me to Rome, I do not find the confusion of these two powers, 
talk that makes Radicalism sometimes seem hateful. There is no | but the exceptional alliance of them, in a place which is itself exceptional, 
good in calculating how many people might have been fed for the ten | like a miracle. Beneficent alliance! pee he 7 liberty * conscience, 
millions. “Man does not live by bread alono,”—a hard thing to say | 2@Ver to be untwined, since it unites there what there is need to separate 


; ; everywhere besides !” 
for ourselves, and a cruel one, it sometimes seems, to say for others, but : a : 
true, nevertheless. England, fed to the full, and putting up with dis- | Accessible Field Sports. By “Ubique.” (Chapman and [Hall.)—What 


honour, would soon come to a sorrow which would outweigh all the | does “Ubique” moan by accessible? Is he laughing at us? We look 
wrongs against which our author inveighs. through the table of contents and find such headings as “ Trout Fishing 


on the Androscogan”; “ Wild Fowl Shooting in Illinois;” “On the 
Grand Prairie; “Salmon Fishing in Labrador ;” and so on. These 
sports are accessible to a man of fortune, or a parson with his three 
months’ holiday, or a barrister whose practice was so bad or so good that 
he could take his whole vacation, or a college tutor, but not to ordinary 
men. And tho one thing that did seem barely possible turned out on 
examination to be a cruel disappointment. ‘Trout fishing in Maine” 
might just be done,—ten days across the Atlantic, four more to get to 
the scene of action, and as much more for the return, and a holiday 
stretched to its fullest limit would still leave three or four weeks. But 
then, we are calmly recommended to go “‘ about the end of May!” Who 
on earth gets a holiday in May? Later on, we suppose, the trout will 
be “off the feed,” and the black flies and mosquitoes most decidedly 
“on.”  “Ubique,” however, has done his best to make his sport 
“‘accessiblo.” Wo can, at all events, read about them; and, if some 
wild freak of fortune should give us the chance, shall know where to go, 
In short, this is a very pleasant and readable book, though it is written, 
we are bound by our responsibility as literary critics to say, in very bad 
English. Here are two specimens :—*‘ The chub came away, and, being 
now dead, combined with the rapidity of the water, trailed upon the 
surface ;” and “the security of the gallant craft was imminent.” 


Viscount Milton deserves more thanks than he is likely to get for his 
elaborate History of the San Juan Water-Boundary Question. (Cassell and 
Co.)—One almost despairs of making the British public care about any- 
thing that is happening a thousand miles away; yet there is doubtless 
a faculty of caring, hidden away in that same public somewhere. Unfortu- 
nately, the right things do not always reach it. However, if we remember 
anything of such matters, it is that we have met with some very sharp 
practice at the hands of the United States in the affair of boundaries ; 
and probably, if we have made up our mind to anything, it is to be on our 
guard in the future. Lord Milton’s book is a valuable treasury of facts 
relating to a question which can hardly fail before long to become 
important. 

Mr. Joseph H. Hutton'’s Few Words on Private Schools (Brighton: 
Treacher) is a sensible pamphlet, which both teachers and parents will 
do well to read. He points out very clearly the functions which private 
schools are calculated to fulfil, this being, briefly, the adequate treat- 
ment of dispositions or intellectual conditions more or less exceptional. 
The boy, for instance, in whom the sense of honour and duty is weak, 
or in whom the sensual tendencies are very strong, it is madness to 
trust to the dangerous liberty of a public school. A very dull boy, 
again, one who takes upon an average twice the time for com- 
prehending anything that his fellows require, is sure to sink Ey SP é : 
into hopeless depths of stupidity when things are conducted on the | dealing with various branches of scientific and systematic farming, and 
oceupet extremum scabies principle which must prevail in a public | contributed in a great dogreo by the staff of that very valuable insti- 
school. All these points are very well brought out by Mr. Hutton. | tution, the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester. Professor 
Our own feeling is that the weakness of private schools is something | Wrightsou’s experiments on wheat, barley, and grasses ; the paper of 
like the weakness of personal government. The public school, with | Professors Dyer and Church on phosphate of lime ; an eminently pras- 
its ancient traditions and settled constitution, in which every preroga- | tical essay on “Tho Feeding of Stock,” by Mr. W. J. Edmonds ; some 
tive is fixed, works on, in spite of the weakness of rulers and the | very interesting tables of wages paid for task-work, which give one » 
corruption of subjects, till the coming of a better time. Ina private more hopeful view of the condition of the agricultural poor than 1s 
school a weak ruler is ruin, and even a strong one cannot always commonly held; and Mr. Constable’s essay on “ Rural Education and 
successfully contend against exceptionally bad subjects, such a set as | the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, ’ are specially 
the revolution of time seems to bring round in fixed periods to every | deserving of notice. 
school, Margarita; or, the Queen of Night. Freely translated from the 

Stern Necessity. By the Author of “ High Church,” “No Church,” Spanish by Viscount Pollington. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) —This is 
&c. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We have always thought, and have | candidly called “a novel of sensation,” and fully justifies the description. 
before this taken the opportunity of saying, that the writer of these | Mysterious ladies, of whom we know not whether they are alive or dead, 
novels has a rare gift of description,—not the sort of description which | gigantic negroes, wicked marquises, et hoc genus omne, ave introduced 
consists in giving an inventory of all visible objects, but that which | to us; the commandments are broken with great energy ; everything, in 
presents tho striking and characteristic features of a scene. We know | short, is at the high pressure which seems to befit the Spanish climate. 
of no one who can picture with such fidelity and graphic force such a | We are quite satisfied with our native growth of this article, and cannot 
place as Whitechapel or the Now Cut, Lambeth. The opening chapters | pretend to be thankful to Lord Pollington for what ho has imported. 
of this novel give us a touch of this familiar power. Nothing could bo | Portay.—Faith Graeme, and other Poems. By Eleanor Watson. 
better than the sketch of the “‘tally-shop” in Junction Street, Spital- | (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Faith Greme is a little story of a woman's 
fields, of the customers who frequented it, and of its proprietor, Mr. |}. and steadfastness, told with somo tenderness and pathos, which 
Marmaduke Spanswick. But unfortunately there is not much of this; would have pleased us more had not the author chosen a motre which 
the account of the “Asylum for City Clerks’ Orphans,” though good, is she could not manage. It is simple madness for any but the most con- 
not equal to what has gone before; and when the author leaves theso | summate artist to essay the Spenserian stanza, with its triple and quad- 
regions of speciality altogether, and takes us with him into the ordinary | ruplo rhymes. Some of the occasional poems, where a simpler and 
world of fashionable life and love-making, and the incidents with which | easior rhythm is employed, aro much better. Take, for instance, these 
it is necessary to disturb the ordinary course of these things, there is not ! ae eer? Sundays,” which have something of the ring of Mr. 
much to distinguish him from the writers of other novels, which we read 

not without pleasure, and forget certainly without difficulty. Yet some- ! “O Day above all days most blest, 
thing there is, a certain vigour of style, and a humour which is not thes O harbinger of endless rest, 


Practice with Science (Longmans) is “a series of agricultural papers, 





, Coventry Patmore’s verse about them :— 
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eae, “ s . ; 
Like Nebo, from the plain you rise, 

From hence the saint's faith-gifted eyes 

Behold in glimpses, oh! how sweet! 

The land of promise at their feet. 

‘Mid other days ye have the grace 

Of gardens in a desert place. 

There blossoms smile, a waste around, 

That little plot of garden ground.” 

Sybil of Cornwall. By Nicholas Michell. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The principal poem in this volume is a tale of an ordinary type, a 
middle-aged, evil disposed lover pressing his suit on an unwilling gir] on 
the strength of a secret hold which he has upon her father, and finally 
retiring baffled before a younger and more virtuous rival. It is told in 
fuent and musical verse, its strongest point being the descriptions of 
seenery, Which are touched by the hand of one who has at least the 
qualification of a genuine fondness for them. The shorter poems, some 
of which are entirely descriptive, have the samo morit more distinctly 
Mr. R. W. Buckley is decidedly daring in his Metrical 





displayed. 


Translations and Lyrics. (Longmans.) He attempts the episode 
of Orpheus and Eaurydice from the fourth Georgie, the tenth 


satire of Juvenal, the death of Dido, the dirge over Adonis, and the 
jsland of Calypso, all masterpieces, which avenge themselves on the 
hand not masterly that touches them. If Mr. Buckley will mako the 
yenture, he must acyuire the use of some better instrument than the 
nerveless blank verse which he commonly employs. Let our readers 
recall the sonorous eloquence of * Elogium ac famam Demosthenis aut 
Cieronis,” and then read this :— 
“Tle who receives 

As yet his learning in a penny school, 

Whom the boy-slave, the narrow satchel’s guard, 

Follows, begins to crave the eloquence 

And fame of Cicero and Demosthenes, 

And sighs for them a whole vacation-time ; 

But by their eloquence both orators died, 

A large o’erbrimming spring of genius gave 

The pair to death. The hand and throat are cut 

For genius; never has the coward blood 

Of pettifoggers made the rostrum moist.” 


Why is the picture of “uno partam asse Minervam,” the cheap image to 
which the young enthusiast prays, changed into the “ penny school”? 
——Poems, by Wraxall Hall (Chapman and Hall), is a goodly-looking 
volume, with, we are bound to say, very little in it. “A Love Story” 
gives us a faint reminiscence of Alexander Smith, but not of him in his 
happiest mood. Such lines as tuese are rather what “ Firmilian ” would 


have written :— 
“Tt was a strain 
At which the rosebud started into life, 
And the fair, passionless, white lily-bells 
Blushed a deep scarlet, like a thing of love. 


That beats Orpheus! But generally Mr. Hall's verses are very flavour- 
less indeed, except when he spices them with heterodoxy.—-Satarah, 


and other Poems. By Mab. (Holden: Liverpool.) —The principal poom 
we do not understand, but dimly imagine it to be an episode in the 


“Loves of the Angels.” 
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WENS COLLEGE, MAN( ESTER. 


PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Trustees of Owens College invite applications 
from gentlemen willing to become candidates for the 
above Professorship, which will become vacant in 
September next by the resignation of Professor W. 
Jack, M.A. Instruction in this department is at present 
given solely by means of lectures, but the Trustees 
expect to be able to make immediate provision for the 
establishment of a physical laboratory. 

Candidates are requested to send in applications 
stating age, academical degree, and general qualifica- 


Owen's College,” under cover to the Registrar, on or 
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Further information will be given on application to 
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| lege; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Queen's College, 
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are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
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nation otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship. 
some one must be passed (1) by every Medical Student 


| on commencing his professional studies; and (2) by 


tions, accompanied by testimonials, to the “ Trustees of | 


every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an | 
| and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


Attorney,—any such person Matriculating in the First 
Division being entitled to exemption from one year's 
service, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 26th, 1870. 
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The next | 
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PREPARED 


CAUTION 


SOLELY 


.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


IS GENUINE. 


FROM MAIZ 





name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 


E—INDIAN CORN. 


cheap qualities bearing a false 


AND POLSON’S. 





ENSON’S 
KEYLESS | 
J TATCHES | 
5] 


LUDGATE 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


hase QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. C O L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps, Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somer net | House, 


AUCE.—LEA 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


I IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
nutri 


KE, 





pronounce ss + 
Improves the 


Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly 


tious, easily digested and pelatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemist sand Italian 


Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 


MEAT earried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, 


HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM, 
“Ministry of War, Berlin.—Notiece is given hereby 
that arrangements have been made with Liebig’s 
mnpany, Limited, for the supply, as 


Extract of Meat Cx 
cle of food, of their Extract to all the troops of 

1-German Confederation.” 

CAUTION. — Only Warral 





genuine by the 






Inventor, Barou Liebig, whose signature is on every 
genuine jar. 
In every household where this Extract has been 






rmanently adopted both for 
soups, Sauces, Kc. 


&y (LEAR COMPLEXION.— 
F GODFREY’S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing. improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &ec., and all distigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
ar, and smooth, GODFREY'’S EXTRACT of 
LR-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 

u indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s %d., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, 


E 


fairly tried its ust 
bee!-te a and “stock 








MRS. S. A. AL LEN S) 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickene da. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


De; it, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





COMBINE ALL THE LATES 





| 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Gold, £10 10s, 215 15s, eal, £30, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 los , £15 15s, £21, £30 


aaa 


ARE THE MOST DU RABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, 
The most recherché assoriment of Clocks in London, 


HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 


Two Stamps. 


PARQUE’ ~ SOLIDAIRE for 


FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,542. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


25, 26. and 27 
and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


STREET, W., 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put ap and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and Is Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 


1 ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ L/izabath Lazenby.” 


(i ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
WSO PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEERTIL 
Sold by Chemists and Perfamers, and by the 
unufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIE 1L, the oli 1 established dentists, 
64 L udg gate hill, London, 








GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTIL PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a@ natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


S$ ROYAL TOOTH POWDER 





GABRIEL’ 
Prepar r a recipe as usel by © Majesty. 
Whi preserves the teeth, and mparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Pri 36 sd per box 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth: renders the teeth 
sound and useful, andp revents toothache. Is Gd per box, 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and as tirm as the tooth itself, This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and preve nts de 5s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5a. 









RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wi! rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee “ 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoide 1, : 
soft bundage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, aud may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mi anufactu 
Mr. WHITE, 2 
Single Truss, lis, 21s, Y j 
Dovble ditto, 3h 6d, 42s, and 62 
Umbilical ditto, 425 and 52s 6d; post re 
oflice orders to be made payable to Joun White, Pos t- 
Piccadilly. 





office, 


NEW PATE? 
PLASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
1, &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
W EAK NESS: md SWELLING of the LEGS, Sk RALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
Price 





}anud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
JUUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, Loudon, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL - ERS THROUGHOUT THE 
ORLD, 
AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness, 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C 
RACES —T. O. LAZENBY'S 
WINES. 
HAMPERS, 





a toe 


TWO-GUINEA ready packed, con- 


taining :— 


6 Bottles No. 2 Cham-]% Bottles No, 3 Sherry, 
pagne, at 48s, at 56s, 

3 Bottles No. 3 Claret,| 1 Bottle No. 2 Cognac 
at 2bs, Brandy, at 54s, 


9), 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


PURE CLARETS. 


No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)  ........00+ » 
» %—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) ... 24s, 
5,.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux),. 36s. 


T. O. LAZENBY, 
Wigmore street, London, W. 


99, 92 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 4s 84 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE and CO., 





Belfast, are the 
we orld. Their 





large:t holders of Whisky in the 
Old Tris sh Whi sky is recommended by the medieal pro- 
fession in preference to ren a Supplied in 
ca ik and cases for home use or whation, Quote 
on application to Messr DUNVILLE rnd CO, 
it val [rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Otlices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


(\OBNEELL SHWERRK Y. 
Sherry should be free from acidity. 
~ Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill Sherry at 503 per 
dozen is pre- minently so; and is incomparably the 
tluest wine offered at the price, carriage paid, 
‘Terms Cash. 





CHARLES WATSON and CO., 
30 Cornhill, 
A comprehensive list free. Established 1798. 


WATERS— 


d for their purity. 
Lithia and Potase 


JURE AERATED 
ELLIS's. 
ENis'’s Ruthin Waters unsurypatss 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, 
Waters and Lemonade, 
None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 


Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
kee pers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 


North Wales. 
London Agents, W. Brest 
street, Cavendish square, 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The Wenham Lake Ice Company's cele- 
brated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Daplex REFRIGERATOR, Registered Issy, fited with 
tanks and filters, combine every real improve- 


and Sons, Henrietta 











wat 
and are unequalled for simplicity, eficency, 
mt ud economy. The New Double-wall [ee- 





+ Butter-Dishes, lee-cream 
Pails, for 
and every- 
cheapest, 






Mn : LA ippe 
use with the ‘aeons ad Frees Powders 
thing connected with ee of the best, 











mo rst modern, and reliable character. Wenham, 
pe » Ive delivered im to wn for ‘less than id per Ib.; 
pct age Zs 61, 5s, Ys, and upwards, forwarded 
into the country by oe train without perceptible 
waste, Llustrated price-lists free, at the ile office, 





WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 14) Surand, W.C, 
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Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW : 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS for JUNE 


1, THREE BROAD CHURCH CATHOLICS: 
ger, Froschammer, and “Janus.” 
John Hunt. 

2. MATTHEW ARNOLD on ST. 
CREED. By R. H. Hutton. 

3. KNOWING and FEELING: 
chology. By the Author of “* 
Conflict of Opinion,” 

4. MENDELSSOIUN’S « ELIJAH:” 
H. R. Haweis. 

. CHURCH TENDENCIES in SCOTLAND. 
A. Page. 


PAUL 


Thorndale ; 


6. TRADES’ UNIONS. from the WORKMAN’S POINT 


rge Potter, 
‘FRIENDS in COUNCIL.” JI 


of VIEW. By Ge 
7. The AUTHOR of * 

Henry Holbeact 
8, OU oe — HE AP LITE RATURE. 


9. Cf N TE MPC MRARNY LITERATURE. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 

THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 

Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CONTENTS for JUNE. 

aie’: THREE ea RS. By Mrs. 


Chaps. 44 t 
EMPLOY MEN T 
IFE. 


— 


te 


"ot MILITARY MEN 


L 

The DOWAGER COUNTESS. 
RICHARD COBDEN, 

A FAREWELL. 

. “PRIVATE.” 

. OUTWARD BOUND. 
. MICHAEL FARADAY. 

9. WAITING. 

10. IT GHELMEZ. 
13. RALPH the HEIR. By Anthony Trollope. 
16 to 1%. 


NEW BOOKS. 


On June 4, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Part I. 


ed 


DAD 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE'S 
Mrs. 


ENGLISH 
HAWTHORNE, 


NOTE-BOOK, Edited by 


Nearly ready, post Syo. 


An EDITOR'S TALES. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 


Now ready, 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


during the WARS of 


2 vols. post Syo, 16s, 


Diillin- 
By the Rey. 


and HIS 


a Contribution to Psy- 
or, the 


a Monograph. By 


7 HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


> 


By Alexander 


Oliphant 
in CIVIL 


Chaps, 


in GERMANY 
INDEPENDENCE, in a 


Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. By 


WILLIAM BAUR. 


Now ready, crown Syo, 6s. 

The BOOK of ORM. 

3UCHANAN, Author of *L 

“The Book of the Visions seen by Orm the Celt,” 
Containing the following Songs and Visions :— 

1, The 


yndon Poems,” &e. 


First Song of the] 5. Songs of Seeking. 


By Robert 


Veil. 6. The Lifting of the 
2.The Man and the Veil. 

Shadow. 7. Coruisken Sonnets 
3. Songs of Corruption. 8. The Coruisken Vision. 
4. The Soul and the] 9% The Devil's Mystics. 

Dwelling. 10. The Man Accurst. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other 

Misfortunes. 
CONTENTS. 

Part 1. WHAT GINX did with HIM, 

— 2 WHAT CHARITY and the CHURCHES 
with HIM. 

. WHAT the PARISH did with HIM. 

— 4. WHAT the CLUBS and POLITICIANS did 
with HIM 

. WHAT GINX'S BABY did with HIMSELF. 


“ Whoever the anonymous author of this pleasantry 
may be, he is as familiar with the political and social 
characteristics of the period as all the writers of Punch 
rolled into one, but sobered by a serious conviction and 
an earnest purpose. He tells a story which is pain- 
fully true as a picture of life, and richly deserved as a 
satire on statesmanship.”"— Vanity Fair. 


did 


ow 





Now ready, small S8vyo, 6s. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Frederick 
LOCKER. 

“In his charming selection of ‘ Vers de Société '—the 
‘Lyra Elegantiarum ‘—Mr. Locker points out that for 
such poetry the two qualities of brevity and buoyancy 
are absolutely essential; and he adds, that they should 
be ‘ short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not seldom dis- 
tinguished by chastened sentiment, and often playful.’ 
Words better than these we could not choose to desc ribe 
the characteristics of many of the ‘ London Lyrics.’ A 
more delicious companion on a spring ramble, or in 
those idle moments when the mind requires dainty fare, 

twould be difficult to meet with. When in his best 
mood, half playful, half-pathetic, Mr. Locker has, in his 
Jine, no rival now living.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 


DY 


Ready this day. 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 

400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
Illustrated by DALZzieL Broruers. 
BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, 

9 Wigmore street, W. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


OF THE 


REIGN OF GEORGE II 
3y Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
In 1 vol. crown Syo, 10s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


POPULAR EDITION, 
Mr. SMILES’ WORK on the HUGUENOTS. 

Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

VHE WUGUENOTS ; their Settlements 
, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland, 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 

“This work embraces a subject which has never 
been adequately treated, at least in English literature— 
the history of the French and Flemish Protestant 
refugees to this country, and their descendants, Mr. 
Smiles’ account is admirably calculated to impart not 
only new knowledge, but really new ideas, to most of 
us."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in 
a most charming and attractive manner, has written 
at once the history of a remarkable religious movement 
and a very important chapter in the annals of British 
manufacturing skill.” —Daily Neves. 

“Mr. Smiles has entered upon an historical inquiry 
of which, perhaps, it would be difficult to decide whether 
its claims to novelty or interest be higher.”"—..Votes and 


(Queries. 
By the same Author, 
SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
Character and Conduct. 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 
workers and Toolmikers. 6s. 
LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGLNEERS. 6s, 
LIVES of GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. 6s. 
LIFE of TELFORD, with a History of 
Roads and Travelling in England. 6s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 












Tron- 


ROBERT 


and 


In 1 vol. demy 4to, fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
NEORGE CRUIKSHANK (ILLUS- 
X TRATIONS by). Comprising Eighty-Two 
Selected Illustrations on Steel, Stone, aud Wood. 
With Letterpress Description. 


London: WILLIAM Trac, Paneras lane, Cheapside. 


8vo, cloth, 7s 


I UMAN MIND (Elements of the 
Philosophy of). In Two Parts. By DUGALD 


STEWART. With references, sectional heads, synop- 
tical table of contents, and translations of the various 
Greek, Latin, and French quotations. 

London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, carefully revised, with a valuable Intro- 
duetory Notice. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt side. 
ARON MUNCHAUSEN: His 
Wonderful Travels, Surprising Adventures, and 

Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Illustrated with 22 full- page curious Engravings ... 46 





" 36 
” 22 *} coloured, Bt 
” 36 

London: WILLIAM TeGa, Pane ras lane, Cheapside, 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 

AN EXAMINATION of the UTILI- 
f TARIAN PHILOSOPHY. By the late Joun 
Grote, B.D. Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
Johu's College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 

London: BELL and DALDY, 
bevelled cloth 


Sixth Thousand, price 3s, illustrated, 


voards, 
— of the PLANOFORTE. By 
EDWARD BRINSMEAD. 

“Clear, brief, and pithy, it contains the eréme de la 

créme of the subject."—Lxaminer. 

* A serviceable and pleasant history of the pisnoforte, 

with an account of ancient music and musical instru- 

MENtS..0..0008 with well-executed and judicious illustra- 

tions,”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Tnteresting. "— Echo, 

“Everybody interested in 

Musical World. 
“ Pleasant —_ 

import: ance.”"—Er 

* The subject is wet !l handled in a popular form."— 

Graphic. 

* Mass of information......... 

Public Opinion, 

“The best account of the piano we have 

with."—Morning Advertiser. 


musie will read it.”"— 


of much literary and practical 


admirably arranged.”"— 





yet met 
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CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 















ince 
PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS.--IMPORTANT TO AUTH 
2 a fat ~% 23 
OFFAT and COMPANY, star 
age 1ers and Agents for the Dublin — 
li Printi ig . beg to announce that they have Tesolye “ea 
to CH ARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PU BLISHN 
WORKS PRINTED BY THE M until the Author ha 
been refunded his original outlay. 
| _ They would also state ‘that THEY PRINT, 1y 7 
oo ASE Sr Srarrune : HE 
| FIRST STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE 
| CHARGES USUAL 
Their Publishing Arrangemonts will enable them 
promote the interost of all We committed to th bs 
| chars ge, as they have very considerable eXperieges if 
| the channels must likely to ensure suceess. ies 
| Estimates and all particulars furnished in cores op 
ais st ee 
| ‘Those about to Publish” may rely on flndi 
| Economy and Despateh in all D partments, ontg 
| Morrat & Co.'s Book List sent free on application: to 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


6 DOLIER STI 
34 SOUTHAMPTON STR 
W.C. 


EET, DUBLIN. 
Ir, STRAND, LOND)y, 





| Price One Penny Monthly, Registered for Transia‘ssiog 
Abroad, : 

¥ ts CHURCH REC rong 
the Rev. Tu 


MOFFAT and COMPANY, 


= lited by 


MAS SCOTT, 
ymnidon a A 
\ TORKS by ALEXANDER V ANCE. 


The HISTORY 
LITTLE 


and PLE ASANT CHRONICLE of 
JEHAN 









VOX CLAMANTIS a ” ie 
The BOOK of the KNIGI 18 
ROMANTIC EPISODES - 6 
HELLENICA SACRA ... LB 
(The Introductory Chapter may be had ; y, 6d.) 


I 
Morrat and Company, London and Dublin, 





Price > Tw ypence Monthly, Registered for Transinis salon 
Abroad. 
JLAIN WORDS. A Christian Miscel- 
lany. Edited by the Rev. HAMILTON Mags, 
assisted by Ministers and Members of different Evan- 
gelical Churches. 
Morrat and Company. 


N EW 


HEIRS of the SOLL. By 


London and Dublin. 
BOOKS. — NOW READY, 


Mrs. Lorenzo N, Nunn 10/6 
} Bya 





CONCERNING EARTHLY LOVE, &ce. 

CIE ROTI ncudvansesvanskésonnssactnennthenivierinees 26 
HARMONY in RELIGION, By a Roman Catholic 

OID: ccpcicecennntintncuinte nipeoe snecosenesnorecesanenentins 6 
IONA and OTHER SON NETS: By Wade Ky bin 

BOD coccsccnscccscvescoverecocosonesesesccocesecoeseseccoscssooeocs 26 






LIFE of Sr. PATRICK. By ph s. Smithson 06 

MARSH'S (Sir HENRY) CLINICAL LECTURES 26 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS of UNI- 
VERSITY of DUBLIN, & os 38 















QUEER PAPERS. By Barney Brady : 06 
The CHURCH UNDER the TUDORS. By D. 
Dunlop, M.R.LA. . 36 
The PHIL PHY of the BATH. By D, ‘Dan: 
lop, M.R.L.: 3/6 
*- - [FE ‘ e Ld 
zuch, P 06 
TINE WIL L TELL. By N. 36 
MOFFAT and Co., State Publishers by Appointment, 


(Agents for the Dablin Steam Printiag Company), 
34 Southampton street, Strand, London. 6 DOlier 
street, Dublin. 


er RED-HAIRED MAN’S WIFE; 
or, the Awful! Proce of Stagan Varagy, the 
Market Stroller. The list and best story written. By 
the late WILLIAM CARLETON. Will commence in the 
May number of 

©The CARLOW Ci 





ILLEGE MAGAZINE.” Price 6d. 


MorratT and Co.,, State 
34 Southampton street, Strand, 
street, Dublin. 

To be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 


Publishers, 


London. 6 DOlier 





A NEW WORK on the LRISH LAND QUESTION. 
8vo, in Three Parts (446 pages), price 8s. 


JORESHADOWINGS. By IGnorvs. 


Contents:—Part I.—The Saxon and the Celt. 
Part IL—The Present Situation; the Origin of Pro- 
perty, and on Freedom of Contract. Part I[1—The 
Remedy. * A valuable addition to Irish literature."— 
Trish Times. 
Dublin: W. B. Ketiy. London: Siupxtin and Co. 


Just published, post Syo., pp. 35, price Sixpenze. 
i ig~ BIBLE in CONVOCATION 

_ being York Letters on Revision. With Intro- 
ductory Statement and other Additions. By G, VANCE 


Situ, B.A., Ph.D., Minister of St. Saviourgate Chapel, 
York. 
London: E. T. W es TYIELD, 178 Strand. 
fork: J SAMPSON. 


REVILLE on the DEITY of CHRIST 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
JEVILLE.—A HISTORY of the 
W DOCTRINE of the DEITY of JESUS CHRIST. 
By the Rev. ALperr Revitir. Authorized English 
Translation. 
WILLIAMS and N 
Garden, London; 
Edinburgh. 


YORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
and 20 South Frederick street, 


Price 1s Gd ; a 
y’DUCATION of the R URAL POOR. 
By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 
R. J. Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 
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immediately, in demy 8vo, 39s. 





state THE 
lta pest LORD MALMESBURY: 
= HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

THE A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 

UAL including details from the Battle-fleld of Culloden to 


that of Waterloo; the Social History both of France 

gnd England during the eventful period of the Great 

War and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and 

the Secret Political History and Social Life of this 

Country from the commencement of the 
Century. 


Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, 
G.C.B. 





present 


«These letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a 
course of 75 years. We find in these contidential 
exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expecta- 
tions, disappointments, and impressions of our auces- 
tors in the very words which deseribed them. And 
how eventful those years were! They saw the High- 
Jand Rebellion, the American War, the despotic Courts 
of the Bourbons, of Catherine and Frederick, the great 
French Revolution, and its subsequent phases of a 
bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemeral 
Restoration, and again of a short empire and a second 
Restoration. The description of the fétes and social 
intercourse in the venerable city of Sarum during the 
Parliamentary recess show how much more lively our 
aathedral towns were a century ago, and how much 
Jess of cliques and class categories then existed among 
the nobility and their neighbours than in the present 





, day, The first Lord Malmesbury, being much older 
oa than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew 
Ve them well from their earliest years, and used his 
; 9 influence (which was considerable) with the statesmen 
. of the time to bring forward those talents which have 
/0 > > “ “ A 
1) mide their names so memorable in English history. 

Being the guardian of the latter, it will be seen how he 
appreciated the character of his ward (Lord Palmer- 
os ston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics 
= when he first took office in 1899.°—vtract from the 
Preface. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits of the 
Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow, from Original Pictures, 30s. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM TO 
| THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 

; FROM 1794. 


Including Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, 

Louis the Sixteenth, Charles the Tenth, Duc 

WEnghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord 
Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. 


Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 


crown 8vo. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW; a 
Novel. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
vols. crown 8vo. 

“A novel with incident and interest enough for the 
most exacting reader of fiction, and with a refinement | 
and elevation which must warmly commend it to the | 
appreciation of the most scholarly and cultivated. Sir 
Edward's style is always elegant and often forcible, and 
his glimpses of social life in the time of which he 
treatsare marked with a scholarly truthTulnes of senti- 
ment and detail. The story is charmingly conceived, 
and the adventures of Leon and Atalanta are exciting 
enough to satisfy any palate."—Daily Telegraph. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 
crown 8vyo. 

“We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing | 
readers to the author of ‘Jabez Oliphant.’ He has very | 
considerable power. His account of the retired trades- 
man, the modern prince in Yorkshire, is perfect; and 
the scene in which Jabez is * done’ by a* cute’ horse- 

ler is inimitable. Our readers will no doubt make 
acquaintance with it. We should add that the adven- 
ture with Italian brigands is very graphice."—John Bull, 


3 vols. 


3 vols. | 


_ RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 


consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. | 


MHE OBSERVER.—Established 1791. 
Edited by EDWARD DICEY.—The OBSERVER 
on Sunday next will contain the LATEST HOME and 
FOREIGN NEWS—Full Financial and Commercial 
Intelligence up to Saturday night—Special Reports of 
the Police and Law Proceedings of the previous day— 
Original Sporting Inform n—Theatrical and Musical 
Notices—Reviews of the Books of the Week. 
,, rhe OBSERVER is pn ied at Five 
Sunday morning, in time fur the early trains 










o'clock « 


i 








THE METALLU 


ARSENIC, and other Metals. 


CONTINUATION OF DR. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Just ready, with numerous Tilustrations, 8vo. 


RGY OF LEAD, 


INCLUDING DESILVERIZATION AND CUPELLATION. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines. 
To be followed by :— 
Vol. IV. GOLD, SILVER, and MERCURY. 
Vol. V. PLATINUM, TIN, NICKEL, COBALT, ANTIMONY, BISMUTH, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, the J 


T H E A 


1, BESSY RANE, By the Author of * East Lynne .” 
Chapter 18. Madam's Advice. 
— 1% Mary Dallory. 
20. Love among the Roses. 
21, The Tontine. 
THOUGHTS ou FEMALE EDUCATION, 
King. 


SIXPENCE, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
By Wilkie Collins, Author of * The 
With Four Lllustrations by 


MAN and WIFE. 
Woman in White,” &c, 
W. Sn 

MONTA 
Burke. 

The LORD'S PRAYER in MAY FAIR. 
By Alsager Hay Hill. With Frontispiece. 

PRETTY SISTERS’ BROTHERS. 

FROM GARIBALDI to his ENGLISH FRIENDS 
(Third Paper), on Italy, Ireland, the Gcumenical 
Council, British Constitution. 

WEDDED LOVE. Poem. By Edward Capern. 

WRECKED UPON ICE. A Personal Narrative, 
Commander Bennett. 

CURIOSITIES of INTEMPERANCE. By H. Tinson. 

CHILDREN’S CORNER.—DAME TWO STICKS. By 
Heraclitus Grey. Lllustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 

“THEY SAY —.” By G. B. Thomas, 

A HANDY MAN. 

CAPTURE of CHANG-ZU. A Personal Narrative. By 
Captain Lindley. 

UNHEALTHY HOUSES in LONDON. 

NAILMAKING by WOMEN. By an Eye-Witness. 
Illustrated by Louisa Taylor. 

OUR CARTE-BLANCHE. By the Editor. 
Cured—On Writing Letters. 

SPANISH WINE. By a Connoisseur. 

A DEATH in SHIPWRECK. 

At EVENTIDE. A Poem. 
Edwards. 

A DEATH in BATTLE. 
N.B.—The JULY Part of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

will contain a PRIVATE LETTER from Garibaldi on 

the State of Italy, and a Paper by Hilary Skinner on 

“ How to Stop Brigandage in Greece.” 

CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C, 


pall. 
LEMBERT. Chapters I. and If. By Ulick 


A Poem. 


By 






On Getting 


Illustrated by M. E. 





3 | 
‘ 


On Tuesday next will be published. 
RASER'S MAGAZINE, for JUNE. 
Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS, 


F 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, By 
Professor Max Miller. Third Lecture. 

The ADULTERATION of FOOD and DRUGS, 

FRESH EVIDENCE about ANNE BOLEYN. By 


the Editor. 
ADAM and MALLY: a Story of Scottish Farm Life. 
ULTRAMONTANE TEXT-BOOKS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM, the ASTRONOMER-POET 
Pi RSIA. 
SOME REMARKS on the LONDON ART EXHIBI- 
TIONS of Ls70. 
Mr. DISRAELIS “ LOTILAIR.” 
The HOUSE of CONDE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 


que 
“ONTENTS, 


C 
1. The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” 
Gilbert, author of * De Profundis,” 
Asylum,” &e. 
Chap. 6. Christian Brandon's Second Love- 
Affair. 
7. Retrospective. 
— &. Gideon Married. 
2. The FOUNDER of BURLESQUE. 
3% An ARTIST'S TRAGEDY. By T. A. Trollope. 
4. On a PICTURE by RUBENS. 
5. The FETICHIST to HIS GoD. 
6. The BIRD of PASSAGE. By the Author of * Uncle 
Silas,” “* Guy Deverell,” &e. (Conclusion.) 
7. OUR CHINESE COUSINS. 
8. The POISON of ASDIS. 
Chapters ILL. and LV. 
9. OUR NOVELS—The SENSATIONAL SCHOOL 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL — 





of 


By Shirley. 





This day, price Ls. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE. 


By William 
“ Shirley Hall 


o 








By Florence Marryat. 






By Alice | 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


UNE Number of 


R G OS Y. 


ENTS. 

|3 The DREAM of GERTRUDE LISLE. 

4. A SUMMER DAY 

| A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE in 
LOGY. By a Cambridge Man. 

6. DOCTOR BARBE-BLEUE. 

7. NOT LOST. By Sarah Doudney. 

MONTHLY. 


PSYCHO- 


ry >” q 
rHE ART JOURNAL, 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE Nemper. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
1, DRAWING the NET at HAWESWATER, after 
Jacob Thompson. 
2. STA. BARBARA, after Jacopo Palma, II Veechio. 
3% NIGHTS SWIFT DRAGONS CUT the CLOUDS 
FULL FAST, from the Sculpture by J. G. Lough, 
In addition to numerous Literary Contributions on 
Art Topics, this number contains full particulars of the 
Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and of the Water 
Colour Society and Institute; Obituary Notices of D. 
Maclise, R.A., E. Goodall, and R. Sainthill; Art News 
and Minor Topics of the Month; Reviews, &. 
London: Virtur and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


Containing GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW POEM, Professor 


HUXLEY on “The METHOD of USING ONE'S 
REASON RIGHTLY,” &c., &e. 
Price 1s, monthly. 
| ce MAGAZINE, No. 
avi 128, for JUNE, 


CONTENTS OF THR NUMBER. 

. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOVES NEW STORY, 
“Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of HUUMBLE- 
THWAITE.” Chapters 4 and 6 

“A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH PO 
by Mrs. Brotherton. 

“THOUGHTS and EXPERIENCES of a GUAR 
DIAN of the POOR.” 

. Rev. Canon KINGSLEY'S POEM, * The LEGEND 
of La BREA.” 

Rev. W. G. HUMPHRY on “REVISION of the 


— 


ETESS.” Edited 


an) 


a 


” 
BIBLE. 

6. Mrs. MACQUOID'S “FIFINE: a Story of 
Malines.” Chapters 1 and 4, 

7. Mr. F. NAPIER BROOME on “ENGLISH 


PHYSIQUE. 
. “PRINCIPLES and PREJUDICES.” 
. “LINES SUGGESTED by the GREEK MASSA- 





=> 


C L. 
. “ LOTHATR.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 
JUNE, 1870. No. DCLVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
EARL’'S DENE. Part VIII. ‘5 
MERCER’S JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAM- 
PAIGN, 
OUR LRONCLAD SHIPS. 
JOHN. Part VIIL 
TRADE UNIONS. Conclusion. 
The ADMIRALTY. 
The PROBLEM SOLVED. 
LOTHAIR. 
W. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


0. 





rEuE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, with Illustrations by Ropext BARNES 
and George Du MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. (With an Illus- 
tration.) 
Chapa, 42-44. 
The LIONS of CATALONIA—MONSERRAT. 
YES or NO? A Plebiscitum in the Duchy of 
Gerolstein. 
MARATHON and its BRIGANDS. 
A CLEVER FORGERY. 
KING LAURIN’S ROSE-GARDEN. 
IN LATE AUTUMN. By Charles Denys Conway. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Llustration.) 
Chap. 27. Mr. Hemprigge sacrifices his Career to 
his Conscience. 
28. And suffers accordingly. 
29. Lucy makes a Scene, and Maude a 
Discovery. 
Situ, E.ver, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Delightfully located on the margin of the SEA, 
aud very enjoyable in MAY. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
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—At all Libraries 


Personal 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
MEMORIES of MY TIME; including 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GeorGe Hopper. 8vo, 16s. 


The GAMING-TABLE, 


its Votaries and Victims, 


ngland and France. By ANDREW 





in all Countries and Times, especially in E 
STEINMETZ, Burrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. Svo, 3s, 
DEDICATED by permission to SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 


By J. Ewina 


(Ready this day. 


The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. 
Ritcure, Author of * The Night Side of London,” &e. Svo, 12s, 
NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘ George 


Geith,” City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ACQUITTED. A Novel. By Mrs. Gorpon Sstyrutes. 


In 3 vols. 
PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. Sy the 
Author of “ Olive Vareoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 


HARVEST. A Novel. 


In 2 vols. 


GWENDOLINE’S By the 


Author of * Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢ 
NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. 


Faithless, or the Loves of the 


A Novel. By 


Period,” 








Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of * 
&e, In 2 yols. 

GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Ups anid Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols, 

VER ONIC \. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” “Mabel’s Progress,” &e. From All the Year Round, In 3 
vols. 

A FOOL’ S PARADISE, A Novel. By Tuomas 
ARCHER v 


BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, 


Strand. 


TINSLEY 
MR. Rendctrstsesenidiod S NE Ww WORK. 
1 May 3lst will be published, price Is, PArt IIL. of 
M YSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
3y CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by S. L. FiLpEs. 


«din Twelve Monthly Numbers, unifor 
pont * Copperfield.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 








On 


THE 


To be complet m with the Original Editions 
of * Pickwick” 


193 Piceadilly. 





JUNE NUMBER of 
™ > ry wg ¥ rv r 
FORTNIGHTLY 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS 
Professor LESLIE on the LAND QUEST ION. By J. S. Mill. 
The ROMANCE of the PEERAGE, By Frederic Harrison. 
TALES of OLD JAPAN.—I. By A. B. Mitford. 
BAD LAWYERS or GOOD? By Walter Bagehot. 
PLINY the YOUNGER. By J. W. Brodribb. 

CONDORCET’S PLEA for the CITIZENSHIP of WOMEN. Translated by 
the Editor. 
A LETTER to 
Mazzini. 


THE REVIEW. 


the MEMBERS of the (2CUMENICAL COUNCIL. By Joseph 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 





T IME and SPACE: a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. 
By Suapwortil H, Hopeson. 
* This Work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philos 
vabe [. contains an Analysis of Perception and Association of lk 
Part II. contiins the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on Hegel. 


By the same Author, now ready. 
THEORY of PRACTICE: an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
In 2 vols. Svo, price 24s, 
m with the foreg: 


_ 


This Work. i 


*hil ysophy 


» Will, 


conjuneti ying, completes a system of 





Smotions, Passions: of t 














Book I. eontains an Analysis ¢ f the Sensations, E 
Reasoning Choice, and Character; and their connection with the Geena 
Organizatior 
300K IIL. contains a Logie of Ethie and of Poli ineluding a Logieal Sketch of 
Juri sprude nce, Political Economy, logy; with a general view of tie Conne 
tion of the ences, 
ONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. n Pate rnoster row. 








London: L 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6 sa. 
C\CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, i late 15th Light Dragoons, Author of 




















‘Pers ns te if Charles IL, ‘ y 

“This yolume comprises many thoughtful essays by a well-read philosopher of 
auilyanced liberal views...... essays admirably written and full of preguant sag- 
gestions, "—Observer, 

“Cr tyton writes with all the sympathy of a poet and artist, ay ‘lating 
nature t beautiful aspects with the euthusiasm of a devotee u w 
may in this amusing volume, there is ever something to arrest the atte os 
United Service Mar ne. 

Lo nd n: bs I NGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternos 8 
QTATE ©: yt “AP TOL for } NE VW YORK. —See- the BUILDER 
w The aes , 4d, or by post 5d, for View. Plans, and Puarticulars—It 
also in anaes vy Tea tory—Free Libraric ds Museums— 
“* Lothair * and High-Att Li is and Wa 1 Yor) 
t, W.C., an vemen 





shire—Value « Stud 





who has the “ABC DE SP — 
JENNER and cumareeen. will hay 
r—Athenevum, 
‘Sian 38 streot, 


QO*\r YRL AND Recor NKS ‘for 


MAN SH-BOX,” mace by 
iA mM ) excuse fur keeping b 


papers in « 








and 66 Jermyn streei, London, S.W. 


3 St 





INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 





LISTS of Lad Travelling Boxes, Portmant tus, | 2 
Leather Bags, : will be forwat on apoli i — 
THRESHEK and "GLE N NY, Qutitters, uext Somerset Sousa, ‘strand, 

Loudon, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fimst-Ciass Supscrirrion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUy 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. ‘ 
Book SOcretres SupPLigp ON LIBERAL Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDOY 
City OFFIce, 4 KING street, CHEAPSIDE. we 

ee Just published, in Svo, price @ Sixpence. — 


A FEW THOUGH: 'S on the INFALLIBILITY of the POPE, 
By WALTER SWEETMAN, B.A 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, ond ts On, 


REV ISE D E DITION, | in post Svo, price 6s, cloth, 
NDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN in the MIDDLE 
and LOWER RANKS. Ry Joun DvuGuip MILNE, Advocate, Aberdeen, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Pater noster row. 





Third Edition, in 8yo, price 6d. 
\ ILL HILL SCHOOL : Inaugural Address read at the Publig 
A _ Re-opening of this School, Oct. 27, 1869, by R. F. Weymoutn, D. Lit. Fellow 
of Univ. Coll. Lond., Head Master. (Published by request of the Governors and 
the Meeting.) 
London: Patern yster row. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


NE Ww E DITION of BALL'S GUIDE to the WESTERN ALPS 
Mups. &c., price 63 64: op 
aud on the Gevlogy of the 


1. in post Svo, with 
1eral, 


On ew next will be publishe 
with wn Introduction on Alpine Tr: we lling in gon 





Alps, price 7s Gd. (New Edition, revised.) 
1 UIDE to the WESTERN ALPS, MONT BLANC, MONTE 
tOSA, &e., including the whole range of the Alps of Pir edt n mt, Dau; phing, 
aud Savoy, from Nice to the Pass of the Simplon. Being the First Part of the 
* Alpine Guide.” By Jonn Batt, F.RS., MARA, 
Iso may be had, New E:litions [186] of Parts IL. and IIL. 











| 
| 
[ 





ALPS, including the 
portion of the Tyrol, 


YALL’S GUIDE to the CENTRAL 
Bernese Oberland, with Lombardy and the adjoining 


7s Od. 


Price 


PALL'S GUIDE to the EASLERN ALPS, including the 
D Salzburg and Central Tyrolese Chains, the Styrian Alps, and the Terglou 
district from the Valley of the Drave to the Adriatic. Price 10s 6d. 


‘These three volumes form the simplest and completest guide to the Alps in our 
ge.” —Athenwu 7 


London: LONGMANS, 





own or any other langua 





, Paternoster row. 


GREEN, and Co. 





Now i in course of publication, 8vo. 
R. KALISCH’S HISTORICAL and CRITICAL 
MENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT, with a New Translation :— 

GENESIS, Larger or Students’ Edition, with the Hebrew Text, full References, Philo- 

logical Notes, and a series of Treatises, price 183; English or Abridged Edi- 

tion, adapted for general readers, price 12s. 
Exopus, Larger Edition, price 15s; English or Abridged Edition, price 12s. 
Leviticus, Part I. Larger Edition, price 15s; English Edition, price 8s. 
Leviticus, Part IL. (conclusion) is in the press, and will be published in the autuma, 

*,* Each volume may be had separately. 

“Should the work ever attain completion, it will form witiout question one of 
the most remarkable monuments of literary and scholarly industry in existence.”"— 
Literary Churchman, 

“With patient and untiring industry the author has traversed wide flelds of 
knowledge, where the views of writers often are conflicting, vague, and erroneous; 
his acuteness keeps pace with the range of his knowledge; and a philosophical 
insight marks the course of his investigations.”"—.lthenwumn. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


COM- 








In imperial Syo, with a M: Ap ond 82 Illustrations engraved on wood (12 full size of 
page), price sls Gd, ¢ loth. 
{NGLAND to DELIIL; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By 
‘4 JOUN MATHESON, Glasgow, 
* Mr. Matheson takes a very hopeful view of the material prospects of our great 
» cotton and indigo munufactories are 
it knowledge to make his observation 











Eastern Empire, and his notes upon t 
evidently the work of a man who has suflicie: 
vi sluat le.” —Daily News 


*The author has a quic k eye for what is novel, pictur = », and attractive; his 





descriptions are generally correct; his remourks ou th riental character and 
failings are neither one- sided nor oat ti ; and the whole volume contains 
em before th those who have 


much that will bring Ladia and its soci » eyes 
never been beyond the Mediterranean, : m recall to the retired merchaut or 
civilian the bungalow and the bazaar, the splendid monuments of past dynasties, 
and the new works with which the skill of Bri tish engineers is gradually covering 
the eountry. Examiner, 
‘One merit in partic ujar anlongst the many W hi 
I sant and readable author; he takes his reader entirely along with him, He is 
ty th ie latter, if a mere seeker of knowledge, an intelligent informant; if an old 
iveller over the route described, an agreeable compar nd commentator; and if 
a novice and a stranger in the East, a kind and considerate ci -He hes ina 
great measure constituted himself au authority, and his bc ook a standard work on 
Indian matters.”"—Glasgow Mai!, 
* Mr. Matheson has not only done himself honour by this book of Indian travel, 
but he has enriched the literature of his country. Few men, even the most 
proficient in literary work, or the best practised in note-taking, could have equalled 
his felicity of composition or his keen incisiveness of description, ‘Truly an all-sided 








‘h he possesses, pertains to this 

















man, with broad views and broader sympathies, he has looked upon the world of 

Hindostan with a wise, a deep, a generous philosopay, With a mind open to all 

kinds of impressions, he possesses a trained intellect by which to assess them cor- 
) 





and these, aided by a faculty of observing and reporting v 
1ave enabled him to present us with the record « ney as 
and as suggestive as it is extensive.’—Manchester Guardia an, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


rectly; 
might envy, t 
itis varied, 

London: 








Ing as 


BOOK of GAMES for BOYS. 
, gilt edges, with E:nblematie 


»), 


An ENTIRE NEW 
20 lus 6d, cloth gi 


i ee MODERN PLAYMATE. 
id Diversions for 


r Boys of all Ages. Co 


In large crown Svo, pric ul Devices, 
A Box »k of Games, Sports, 
mopile a an id Edited by the Rey. J. 








G. Woov. With Gov New Lilustrations, engraved by Da 3, Lludgkins, & 
SUBJECTS :— pae-oce Cente —In-do i ? ¢ Parlour Gameos—Acting 
Charades —Athletie Sports, &.—The You wen Pets— 
j iculture — Science Arts — Games ijuriag Liles 
sties, &c.—Veantriloguism and Polophony, & 





Frepertick WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden 


Cloth price 5s. 

WRONGS of the NAWAB of BENGAL.—INDIAN 
RECORDS, with NAWABS MEMORLAL and PORTRAIT 
C. Bupa, 167 New Bound street, W., and all B 


oksellers 
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SUMMER & AUTUMN TOURS. 


The Following are now ready:— 


y + y ryy . 
Wie. Francis Galton— The Ait of 
é : A 
Trav ]: or. Tints on the Shifts and Coutriv- 
ances available in Wild Countries. Third 
Edition. Woodeuts, post 8vo, 7s Gd. 


Ms. 
Byeways ; 
ants anh dits Antiquit ies. 
Post Svo, 12s 


Palliser —Bvrittany and its 
Account of its Lnhabit- 
With Illustrations. 


with some 


Sir Franei. ts Tead—Ruhhles from 
the Brunnen of Nassau. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Rev. A. C. Smith—The Nile and 
its Banks, showing their Attractions to the 
Archeol: gist, Naturalist, end General 
Tourist. With Illustrations. 
8yvo, 183 





Mangles 


and the 


a iy and 
Travels = Egypt, Nubia, Syria, 


Holy Leuk. Post 8v0, 2 


t Svo, <s 
¥ ° > 
Macgre for — The Crarise oO} 
% Ro i R Mf "in Pal. ; ad Eyypt and 
- Waters of sa deinscegy With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


M re 


Dean Stanley—Sinai and Pales- 
their Llistory. 


tine, in Connection 
Plans. Svo, its. 


‘ ) : 
Rev. lL. I vrter— Dairaseus, 
Palmyra, Lebanon, aud the Giaat Cities of 
Bashan and the HIawea, With Mustra- 


tions. Post 8vo, 7s td. 


oa 7 
Rev. H. Van Lennep— Travels 
in Asia Minor. With Antiquarian Re- 
searches and Discoveries, and I[!lustrations 
of Biblical Literature and Archmwology. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


Rev. HH. F. Tozer— Researches 
in the Highlands of Turkey. 1n parts little 
visited of Albania, Montenegro, Ke. With 
Notes on the Classical Superstitions of the 
Modern Greek. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 24s. 


with 


Lord Carnarvon—Reminiscences 
of Athens and the Morea duri: 
Greece in 1839, With Map. 
7s Gd, 


Hon. Robert Cur 
the Monasteries of the Levant. 


trations. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


Lord 


y Ti ave ls in 
Crown 8Svo, 


zon— Visits to 





Carnare 7 ») tugal, 


Galicia, and the Base te Provinces. Post 
8vo, vs 6d. 
Lady di Beauclerk—A Summer 


and Winter in Norway. With Lilustrations. 


Small 8vo, 6s. 


Lord Dujierin—A Yacht 
to Iceland, Jan Maye ‘ 
With Illustrations. Post Svo, 


Mr. Frederick Whymper—Trarels 


J oyade 
} it, 
wTGEN, ye. 


7s 6d. 


and Spit: 


and Adventures in the Territo ‘y ¢ tlesha 
and on the River Yui n, with Notes on other 
parts of the North Pur fi With Ilustra- 


t 
tious. 8y 


Rev . BD. Zinchke—. At Winter in 


0, 16s, 


the United States, d To hrough the Far 
Won lee key Mor Ve. "Post Svo, 10s 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle street. 


2 vols. post | 
| Author of ‘ 


With Ilus- | 


HODDER & 
WAVE JUST PULBLISHLD— 
1. 
Crown Svo, 4s 6.1. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 


By H. P. Mater, E.LCS., 
Author of “ New Pages of Natural History,” &e. 


9 


Crown Syo, 3s 6d. 

A SELECTION OF COMMON SAYINGS, | 
WORDS, AND CUSTOMS; 
THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

By Henry Jawes LOARING, 


Sigus, their Antiquity and Derivation,” &e. 


Author of “> 


2 
3. 


NEW EDITION, crown 


TALES OF OLD OCEAN 


R. Low, late of TI.M.’s Indian Navy 


*Memuirs of Distinguished 


by Lieutenant C. 
Indian Oficers,’ 


Illustrations. 


4. 
BAIRNS. 


‘bristie Redfern's Tre 


THE 


By the Author of “ ¢ 





“Tt is net often we come acros 
feeling and beauty. Sevoich 


life are sketched with power and 





o, 


Crown vo, 5s 


MEN OF FAITH; 


OR, SKETCHES FROM THE BOOK OF 


JUDGES. 
By the Rev. Luke H. Wisew An, MLA. 
Author of “Christ in the Wilderness,” &e, 
6. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6. 


LIFE PROBLEMS ANSWERED IN 
CHRIST. 
SIX SERMONS. 
With Preface by Rev. 


By Luton MANN. 
A. MACLAREN, B.A, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


1, 
ECCLESIA; Church Problems considered 


in a Series of Essays. Edited by H. R. REYNOLDs, 
D.D. Second Thousand. sSvo, Ls, 
Athenwum—*A breadth of thought and charitable- 
ness of feeling is here displayed which will surprise 
those readers who have adopted conventional ideas 
with regard to Noneonformity aud its professors.” 
Spectator.—* We may say generally that we have 
read it through with great pleasure, that it velleste the 
greatest credit on the communion which it represents, 
and that, while we differ from many of its conclusions, 
we have noted no indications of a defective or narrow 
study on the part of its writers of the topics which they 
discuss, 






; of nine Essays, 
ii alike effective in 
ld do henvuur to any- 


Christian Advocate —"“* It cor 
charact - zed by such lit age 5 
style anc olid in matt r,as wou 
body in = world.” 





“4 


The CHURCH of the RESTORA TION, By | i 


JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 2 vols, Sve, 25 


3. 
The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Ek. De Pressensr, D.D. Svo, 12s. 


The W ORLD wot ANECDOTE: an Accumu- 
Incidents, and ! A 

Biographica m 

By E. PANT 


ition of “acts, ns, 
it torical and 
Vimes, Recent and Remu ite, 
Second Thousand. 10s 6d, 


MIS SREAD PASSAGES from SCRIPTURE. 


BALDWIN WN, BA, New Edition 
wn Syvo, 3s 6d. 


4 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life 
“trine of Jesus hrist By Joseru f 
DD oe he up + Edition, ar 


and 


4 


urth and 





LONDON 
HODDER anvd STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROM“ 


STOUGILTON ! 


13 GREAT MARLBORO 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Free Russia, By _ By W. Hepworth 


New Ameri Her Majests 
lower,” &e. Tamep Epiriox. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 30s, 
“Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes 


H STRYET, 








N ar uD. | 


on Russia. The chapter on Lamonosoff, the ponent 
poet, is one of the best in the book, and the chapte ron 
Kief is equally good. The descriptions of the pe 


villages ar nd of the habits and manners of the pea fh vntry 


, are very good: in fact, the descriptions are client 
thr yughe ut the work.” Tis nes, 
Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 


hut to please its readers, and it deserves to do so. Mr. 
| Dixon brings before the eyes of his cour urymen a picture 
of Russia, its scenery, and it people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it cans reely fail to arrest their 
attention." —Saturday Review. 

“ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his subject in a fresh and origioal manner. He has 
been able to lay before his readers suc! t 
Russia and the Russian people as car 





them.”"—Afeawun, 

“We heartily commend these volumes to all who 
wish either for instruction or information, and we doubt 
not that by Whitsuntide they will have be u read by 


everybody one cares to ta!k to 


TA Ramble into Brittany. By 





the Rev, GEonr taAveE, MA, Ox 
larg J sepcscbuteg wi Rag anne hg 2h 
' Mr “Mu grave is a man of consi ile in tation 
and good powse of observation, ar wral 
niri ves to gf at 2ane facts not genera known, 
His book is interesting and amusing. He res the 
Breton landscapes with force and spirit.” —/’/ Mal 
Gazette, 
Mr. Musgrave writes with animation and zest, and 
vel mimeud his handsome volumes as a good pre- 
| paration for w tour n Brittany, and not a bad substi- 
tute for hose who cannot take one.” —aily News. 


Wild Life among g the Koords. 


By Major “RGLS. 5 
Illustrations, 15s 
“Major Millingen 
sonal narrations, hi 
among whom he s 


Li sent ‘y 










vy his lively and effective 
jicturesque sketches of the 
ourned, and his well-inf 
historical and s itilic illustrations, has effects 
secured the enjoyment of his readers Telegrapt 

“This book will be equally welcome to the general 
reader and to the geographer and ethnologist, It con- 
tains a large amount of information about countries 
and races lite kuown.”—Globe. 


A Book about the Clergy. By 


+ a B.A. Oxon, Second Edition. 
2 eae Svo, 
‘A book of sterling excellence, in which all lvity, as 
we at as clergy, will tind entertainment aud instruction.” 


—7Jimes. 
Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels 














of THREE LADIES. By AGNes Suir. 1 vol. 
svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

A Tour Round England. By 
Water TuHornpury, 2 ove. post 8vo, with 


Ulustrations, 24s. [Vert week, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &¢, 3 vols. 


Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 


Author of * The Diseip! ine of Lift 
“A story of very superior merit, 
graceful, and eloquent. The a ith r A a8ONS 


sive knowledge of human nature nil 
The Heir Expectant, ly the 
ohe re once °, 


rh tyle is easy, 
in exten 


Author of * Raymond's Heroine,” & 
“An admirable novel, In piot, ‘d tails, 


completeness, and in the untlagging iuterest whi h 

carries the reader resistlessly to the ona. ‘The Heir 

| I xpectant "is a triumph of novelistic skill.—Sufurday 
erie, 

*An excellent story. We follow with undiminished 
interest the sanineae of the i lot _The ct haracters are 
interesting, and the feminine characters esx y have 
the me sheer of being at once lifelike and love sbi —la 


(raz 

‘The THe ir Expectant’ 
plenty of vigour displays 
well conceived and ci ur 


‘My Hero. By Mis, Forrester, 
| «Str. ‘Pore — tr tu ahi r story m st plea ly 


Mat 
is well written. There is 
i in th a fhe plot is 





— Zee 


A . Brave Lady. By “a Author 


Joun HAs FAX, GENTLI 





“A vers good nov 1; # thoug well-written book 






howing a tender sympa y with h nan nature, and 
permeated by a pure and nuble spir ner. 
Annals of. an Ever ntful Life. 
a Das URTH 
EDITION. . 
“A racy ; ua I iginal no 


Lees. ‘By the Author 


No Church,” “Owen, 2 
of the best n 


“| Stern 
“One ki ad Ti aracter 
f\ udi n ami iin t ly ir 1} t t 

] of unhackne 

| * This novel excites a k 

h 


! 
1 fresh Saturday d 
althy toue about it." —Z 
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NEW WORKS. 
[PRASER'S MAGAZINE, for JUNE. | Edited 


by J. A. FRoupDge, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. [On Tuesday next, 
CONTENTS, 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Third Lecture. 

The ADULTERATION of FOOD and DRUGS. 

FRESH EVIDENCE about ANNE BOLEYN. By the Editor. 

ADAM and MALLY: a Story of Scottish Farm Life. 

ULTRAMONTANE TEXT-BOOKS. 

OMAR KHAYYAM, the ASTRONOMER-POET of PERSIA. 

SOME REMARKS on the LONDON ART EXHIBITIONS of 1870. 

Mr. DISRAELI'S “ LOTHAIR.” By Shirley. 

The HOUSE of CONDE. 


OTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraent, 
M.P. Third Edition. 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 
‘* Noésse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis."—TERENTIUS. 


vols., price 


N2,,- APPEAL: a Novel. 3 
318. 6d. 


* {[n conclusion, we have only to say that ‘ No Appeal’ is a very clever and very 
readable book, and we hope it may find many readers.”"—7 ines. 


mMmuiuk GLADIATORS: a Tale of Rome and 


Judea. By G.J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown Syo, price 2s. 


Tilt MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 
NATIONS. By the Rey. GEORGE a: Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28 


TH ISTORY of the KARAITE JEWS: exhibit- 
ing the Progress of Rabbinical Traditions from the Closing of the Canon 
of the Old Testament to the Promulgation of the Talmud. By W. U. Rute, 

D.D, Post 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


(THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of 
IRELAND. By JoHN P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister-at-Law. New Edition, 
enlarged, with additional Illustrations, Svo, price 18s. 


GNATIUS LOYOLA and _ the 


JESUITS. By Stewart Ross, 1 vol. 8yo, with Portrait. 


OHN; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
ment. By PHILP S. Desprez, B.D., Vicar of Alvediston, Post 8vo, price 
8s 6d. [Vert week. 


CoN YSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. Exticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 
[On Saturday nert, 


EARLY 


[Yearly ready. 


of Gloucester and Bristol. Post Svo, 


PPHOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 
Amy Herbert,’ * Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &e. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 
By Dr. BENCE Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
with Portrait and Woodeuts, 2 yols. 8yo, price 28s, 


RE fARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 
MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION; including the Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity, By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S.  8vo, with [lustrations. 


[Newt week, 
NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES 
on LIGHT delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in April— 


June, 1869, By the same Author. Crown svo, price 1s sewed, or Is 6d 
cloth, [Vert week, 


HE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Inquiry. By SHADWORTH H. Hopeson, Author of “Time and Space: a 
Metaphysical Essay.” 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


LECTUR ES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. 
By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S., Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen. Third Edition, 
revised and re-edited by the AUTHOR and W. TURNER, M.B. Svo, price 21s. 


A RUDIMENTARY MANUAL of ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By THomMAs MitcHeLt, Author of “The Stepping-Stone to 
Architecture.” Crown 8yo, with 130 Woodcuts, price lis td. [Vewt week. 


HOME RECOLLECTIONS and VILLAGE 
SCENES. By C. L. Smiru, M.A., Rector of Little Canfleld. Square Imo, 
with 4 Illustrations, price 3s 6d, 


GLAPHYRA , and other Poems. By Francis 


REYNOLDS, Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems, Iémo, price 5s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


Some N: Printed hy JonN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand. 
and Publis shed by him at the “SPECTATOR” Cfice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afcresaid, Saturday, M: 





Sa 
BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS, 
1. 
In 1 vol. large Svo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6a, 
ry ‘ - Y ’ ’ > ‘ 
rusk UNIVERSE; 
OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 73 are Full-paged 
Coloured Plates, Ps ae Four 
“We « can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is eon} 
Pe os awe e ork, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
« The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to m 
studies. We have no doubt that it will tfiad what it deserves, a popularity asst 
English readers."—Saturday Review, ng 
9 


In Two Large Volumes, including the SUPPLEMENT, imperial Syo, cloth, £4 lis 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE, 
With a SurrLeMeENT, bringing the information down to the latest time, 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
se aati about 800 Wood Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &e 
‘This excellent Book of Reference........./ All the articles we have examined, 
mens long or short, exhibit a greater degree of currectne ss in minute details 
than we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work."—Athengum, 
The SUPPLEMENT separately, cloth, 16s. 
Imperial 4to, half-moroeco, £3 10s. 
VILLA & COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 
Consisting of THIRTY SELEC TE D EXAMPLES of VILLAS and COTTAGES, 
the Works of Nineteen Different J ahiionts, Recently Erecte They are Illustrated 


by Plans, Elevations, and Details, accompanied by a full Description, and in nearly 
every instauce by a statement of their actual cost. 





‘This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation, 
We advise all who are about to dabble in bricks and mortar to consult it. The 
information as to style, arrangement, and cost is complete and invaluable,”"~ 
Standard. 





BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





~ CENTENARY EDITION of the WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


In 6 vols. feap. 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations on Steel. To be published in 
Monthly Volumes, at 5s each, handsomely printed, and neatly bound in cloth, 
[ Vol. 1. now ready. 


RE-ISSUE of the COMPLETE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CILARLES 
LAMB. 


n 4 vols. crown Syo, with Portraits of Charles and Mary Lamb, and with a Memoir 
by THOMAS PURNELL, assisted by the recollections of the Author's adopted 
Daughter. To be published in Monthly Volumes, handsomely printed on toned 

paper, and strongly bound in cloth, price 7s each. 
(Vol. 1. now ready, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
POEMS BY LORD TEIGNMOUTH, 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., and of all Booksellers. 





Just published, 3 vols. post Svo. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
By CHARLES READE, Ahthor of “It Is Never Too Late to Mend,” &e. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Small crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


’ r , ID rmnnonn ad bl ‘ e 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM: 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON 
PURITANISM AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with Additious and a Preface. 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD, MLA., LL.D. 
Formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, & Fellow of Oriel College. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


Jus t publishe “1, crown Svo, 9s. 
THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 
By MARIUS TOPIN, 
Translated and Edited by HENRY VIZ »LLY, Author of * The Story of the 
Diamond Necklace.’ 
SMITH. ELDER, and CO.,, 15 Wate rloo place. 


Ne »w and Cheaper Edition, fea up. 8 Svo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
Ss Y L V [ PS Ss L O V kK RS De 
3y Mrs. GASKELL, Author of * Wives and Daughters,” “ North and South,” &. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo ~~ ace, 












New and Che: aper E dition, fe ap. 8vo, Picto srial Cover, 28. 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 
A GASCON STORY. 


“A work which, from its freshness and originality and delicacy of touch, will 
conum: and an audience as appreciative, if not as numerous, as that which still lingers 
over the greater works of the last ten years. The merits are various, and of a high 
order, "Satur lay Review. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


in the County of Middlescx, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
ty 28, 1570. 
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